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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF -EDUCATION. 


A member of a board of education has sent us a 
note asking us to support a “movement to keep 
the State Department of Education within decent 
He says that the department is being 
meanwhile the 

He wishes us 


bounds.” 
filled up = with 
“schools are going to the d——1.” 
to help to put a stop to the “running after fadish 
notions to attract attention.” He thinks it is our 
duty to stand up for “sane and sound educational 


“experts” and 


work.” 

The man who wrote that letter knows next to 
nothing about modern education. Every day from 
eight to six, and sometimes in the evenings, he 
spends his time making money in a business which 
has no connection whatsoever with the schools. 
Occasionally he devotes a little time in the evening 
to reading something about education, and from 
this sort of knowledge and experience he concludes 
that he is an authority on what should be done in 
the schools and how a department of school super- 
vision should be conducted. He is very set in his 
opinions, which is the way with all dogmatists who 
have a superficial knowledge of the things they 
dogmatize upon. 

If the writer of these comments should presume 
to give this man advice regarding the way in which 
he should run his business the said writer would 
get such a bawling out that he would never venture 
This 


“expert” in his own business and he would not for 


to give similar advice again. man is an 
one minute listen to instructions from an outsider. 
He is a high-handed, tough-bitted, dictatorial man 
in his own field and he comes near having the 
same attitude toward persons in other fields. 

So much for the man’s qualifications for giving 
advice in regard to running the schools or con- 
ducting a department of education. He thinks the 
application of standard measurements to school 


work is a mere fad. It is also a fad to examine 
backward children in the effort to find out what is 
the matter with them and see if they can be helped. 
It is faddish to have men supervise rural and city 
elementary and high schools who have studied their 
business and who know how a modern school 
should be managed, how it should be equipped, 
and what qualities and abilities teachers should 
possess. The fact is, this man is at least twentv- 
five years behind the times. He thinks he under- 
stands what ought to be accomplished in the 
schools, but he is thinking in terms of the schools 
in which he was trained at least thirty-five years 
ago. He does not manage his business now the 
way business was managed in those days, but he 
wants the schools conducted to-day the way they 


Why? 


is essential for success in a present-day business 


were formerly. Because he knows what 
like his own, but he knows next to nothing about 
These 


they are entirely within 


what is essential for successful teaching. 
are not too strong words; 


the facts in the ease. 


Instead of reducing the specialists in the state 
department or putting any barrier in the way of 
their doing their work, their number should rather 
be increased and they should be given every facility 
to extend their influence throughout the length 
and breadth of the state. Modern education has 
passed bevong the stage when men like our corre- 


spondent can give advice regarding the subjects 


which should be taught, the manner of teaching 


them, the way in which individual children should 
be treated, the equipment of school buildings neces- 
sary to do the work which a modern school must 
do, the requirements for sanitation and hygiene of 
skill] 


Education is pass- 


school buildings, and the knowledge and 
which teachers should possess. 
ing out of the crude, hit-or-miss, rule-of-thumb 


stage, and a state department of education must 
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he equipped so that it can assist the schools of the 
state to begin to found their work upon scientific 
analyses of situations and scientific procedure in 
solving educational problems. 

Our correspondent will not like this response to 
his letter, but we would be sorry to write anything 
on modern tendencies and requirements in educa- 


tion which he would approve. 


PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH. 


The state of Wisconsin is pursuing a_short- 
sighted policy in dealing with its teachers in the 
normal schools in a niggardly way. The average 
salary of a normal school teacher in Wisconsin is 
much lower than it is in any other state of Wis- 
consin’s educational standing. ‘The consequence 
is that the state is not receiving the service it 
should from the normal schools. The presidents 
of these schools are continually hunting for teach- 
ers. Every year there is a migration of promising 
teachers to other states where the rewards are much 
greater than they are here. Every vear there is an 
influx of new teachers into the normal schools, 
most of whom are just trying their wings. The 
moment they learn to fly they depart for other 
regions. There are some who resist invitations 
from other states and remain in normal schools 
here but they are in the minority. 

The teachers in the normal schools with very 
few exceptions do not receive a living wage. They 
must supplement what the state pays them by all 
sorts of odd jobs which take their time and energy 
to some extent and which cannot fail to make them 
discontented with their situation. The teachers in 
the normal schools are restless; it is inevitable that 
they should be. The salaries of teachers in other 
fields and of workers of every sort and description 
have been increased with a view to keeping some- 
where near the increase in the cost of living, but 
this has not been the case with teachers in the 
normal schools. 

A sound policy would lead the state to pay its 
normal school teachers a salary which would en- 
able them to live without constant worry over try- 
ing to make ends meet. What kind of statesman- 
ship is it which makes it impossible for the normal 
schools to retain their good teachers? How can 
the public schools of the state secure competently 
trained teachers when most of the instructors in 
the normal schools are thinking of how they can 
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get out of the state so that they can make a decent 
living ? 

If teachers in the normal schools were paid 
commensurate with their worth and the dignity 
and importance of their position, the normal 
schools would be more content than they now are 
to do the work which they should do and are main- 
tained to do. The teachers in the normal schools 
are capable of directing elementary education in 
this state along sound lines if they could devote 
all their time and energy to this task and if they 
could be assured that in doing this work they 
would not go on the rocks, economically or socially 
speaking. But as it is, the normal schools feel 
that they must get out of the normal school class 
in order to receive proper recognition. High 
school and college teachers are receiving some in- 
crease in salary and when the normal schools are 
passed over the inevitable feeling arises that if 
they could do the kind of work that attracts public 
favor they would get forward faster. 

The state of Wisconsin should immediately in- 
crease the salaries of normal school teachers twen- 
ty-five per cent. Practically all public school 
teachers have received such an increase this year. 
The state should continue to increase the salaries 
of teachers in the normal schools until they are on 
a par with the salaries in any state in the Union 
so that Wisconsin could secure and hold men and 
women who are capable of training teachers and 
leading in the educational development of the 
state. 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. 

It is significant that in the leading belligerent 
nations plans have been perfected for the extension 
and enriching of education of all grades. The 
leaders in these nations are saying: “Henceforth 
our people must devote their best thought and ener- 
gies to perfecting the work of the schools. What 
has been spent heretofore in supporting military 
establishments must now go to the support of edu- 
cational institutions. Our children must acquire 
more knowledge than their ancestors did. This 
knowledge must be better organized; it must be 
more dynamic and more usable than the knowledge 
that has been gained in the schools in the past. 
From now on the welfare of the people will depend 
directly upon the degree to which we can train 
every child and youth to think clearly and deeply 
regarding the actual problems of life, and to be 
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efficient in some art, or industry, or profession 
which ministers to some human need.” 

The extent to which the nations are relying upon 
education for the future success of their peoples 
is shown by their plans to extend the school age. 
In both England and France full-time attendance 
at a public school will probably be made compul- 
sory to the age of sixteen, and part-time attend- 
ance between sixteen and eighteen. The leaders 
in these nations say that it will not be long before 
the period for part-time attendance will be extend- 
ed to twenty or twenty-one. 
demand a thorough-going general training to fit 


The new times will 


the individual for social life and an equally thor- 
ough-going special training to fit him for his pro- 
fession or vocation. The longer we can keep young 
people attached to the schools the better it will be 
for them and for the nation. 

If we in America shall be able to hold our own 
with European nations we must accomplish more 
in our schools than we have been accomplishing in 
the past. When children reach the age of sixteen, 
say, they must possess a larger fund of well- 
organized and usable knowledge than we have ex- 
pected them to possess heretofore. ‘They must be 
able to do more skillful work in some direction 
than they have been trained to do in the past. And 
how can this result be attained? The school year 
the 
thing; we should no longer permit children to run 


and school must be extended, for oné 


age 
the streets unoccupied for a quarter of the year; 
and we should not permit them to leave school un- 
We must also en- 


that 
will be no marking time on the part of any pupils; 


til they are nearing maturity. 
deavor so to administer our schools there 
and he must make a program of studies suited to 
One doubt that all the 
progressive nations will move in these directions. 
The nation that moves the most rapidly will win 
out in the intellectual competition that will set 


the new times. cannot 


in immediately. 


POLITICS. 


Could anything be done in the public schools 
by way of assisting pupils to understand the ethics 
of politics? It is certain that a large proportion 
of our people do not understand that politicians 
have a system of ethics of their own based on per- 
sonal advancement, greed, and the passion for 


power. The typical politician is a good illustra- 
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tion of the Jevykl-Hyde philosophy of human na- 
ture. When his impulses spring from the politi- 
cal levels of his brain he is governed by one mo- 


When he 


faces a problem he does not ask what is right or 


tive, and that is personal advancement. 


what is wrong concerning it; he asks simply: 
“How can I solve that problem so as to advance 
my own interests?” which usually means to gain 
money and power, more often the latter than the 
former. In treating his associates he is not gov- 


erned by principles of fair play as other men 
usually are in their relations with their fellows. 
His one aim and ambition is to get ahead, to get 
a seat among the mighty no matter how illogically 
he must think and act or what schemes he must 
put across in order to attain his ends. 

Senator Lodge (to cite an instance away from 
home) is a good illustration of the ethies of the 
politician, When he is not dealing with political 


situations he is frank, straightforward, and fair, 
but when he is placed in a political situation he 
may be and often is exactly the opposite. In his 
Wilson’s conduct of the 


war he exhibits the worst traits of the politician. 


discussion of President 
One day the president is damned because he says 
the United States think 


among the nations of the world; we should recog- 


should and act as one 


nize our kinship with other peoples ; we should 
conduct ourselves with a view to international as 
well as national welfare. The next day he is 
damned because he accepts the leadership of the 
world which the nations impose upon him and he 
of the United 
States in the war” and the terms of peace which 


Senator 


speaks of the “aims and purposes 


will be acceptable to the United States. 
Lodge flies at the president because he does not 
sufficiently recognize the kinship of the United 
States with its allies. But when the president 
thinks and speaks internationally the senator howls 
because he has not spoken emphatically enough in 
respect to national interests, and then when the 
president speaks for national welfare the senator 
howls because he does not speak and act inter- 
nationally with sufficient emphasis; that is to say, 
the typical politician howls at those in power no 
matter what they do. He does not study any 
proposition in respect to its inherent merits; he 
considers it simply from the standpoint of how he 
can use it to belittle his rivals and to draw atten- 
tion to himself. There is a great deal of this sort 


of thing in American life. There are men of high 
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repute in the United States Congress who have 
been hectoring the president all through the war, 
and also now that he is trying to establish a just 
peace, and all merely for political reasons. 

If there is 
young people to detect the shifty traits of the 


any way that we could lead our 
politician and deal with him according to his 
deserts it would be a very great assistance in help- 
ing us to keep the mere self-seeker out of positions 
of power in this country. In a democracy like our 
own where any man may strive for any position it 
is imperative that our people should acquire the 
ability to distinguish between the man who is play- 
ing the game fair, who is dealing honestly with the 
problems which confront us, and the man who is 
incapable of honest or fair action when he sees a 
chance to advance his own interests or who is 
so dominated by the passion to rule that his mind 
operates solely to discover ways and means of se- 


curing what he desires. 


CONSERVATION OF HUMAN RESOURCES. 


The world war has taught us how to save in 
many directions. It has abolished the absurd no- 
tion that it is more blessed to waste than to save. 
The war has impressed upon us particularly the 
necessity of conserving human resources. Prob- 
ably never before has the supreme importance of 
human vitality been made so vididly clear to man- 
kind as it has been during this great struggle. At 
the same time, the medical examination of drafted 
men has shown that in the United States we have 
been prodigal of human vitality. A large propor- 
tion of our young men have been found so deficient 
in physical vigor or so defective in physical de- 
velopment that they could not be accepted for any 
form of military service. It did not require the 
war, though, to reveal the need of greater care in 
conserving our human resources; we had begun to 
realize before the war broke upon us that, taking 
our people as a whole, they were not up to par 
physically. Professor Fisher has shown that about 
one-third of the life of the majority of Americans 


Medi- 


eal examination of school children throughout the 


is fruitless because of preventable disease. 


country for a number of years has impressed the 
necessity of revising our program of daily life so 


as to develop and conserve vigor and vitality. 


It has always been true of course that the nation 
that has had the highest health standard among 
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its people has had an advantage in every respect 
other nations with lower standards. This 
advantage will undoubtedly be more marked in the 
future than it has been in the past. When the 
nations are in such intimate contact as they will 
be, the balance will very easily and quickly turn in 
favor of the nation which most completely solves 
the problems relating to the preservation of the 
health of its people. Even if it were not desir- 
able from a national standpoint to increase and 
conserve vitality, it would nevertheless he desir- 
able from the individual standpoint. We wish in 
our educational work to help the individual to get 
the most out of life. An essential requirement for 
the accomplishment of this purpose is the mainte- 
nance of physical vigor. It would be foolish to 
construct a program designed to help a person to 


over 


secure the highest degree of happiness in his social, 
ethical, esthetic, and intellectual relations and ac- 
tivities while leaving him subject to the ills that 
prey upon the body and handicap him in all his 
undertakings. 


THE TEACHING OF HYGIENE. 


A new book from the press of Houghton-Mifflin 
on the teaching of hygiene in the grades should be 
principals of 
schools who have any voice in determining the 
curriculum in the elementary school. The book 
shows that the teaching of hygiene has been sadly 
neglected heretofore, but it also shows that a very 
vigorous movement is under way to have hygiene 
taught in every elementary school as systematically 
as any other branch of instruction. 


read by all superintendents and 


Professor Andress, the author of The Teaching 
of Hygiene in the Grades, makes a strong plea for 
practical, every-day hygiene as contrasted with the 
study of anatomy and physiology. The older text- 
books on physiology and hygiene dwelt upon struc- 
ture and anatomy just as the older books on civics 
dwelt on the anatomy of society. The new text- 
hooks on physiology and hygiene discuss habits of 
living which preserve health and vitality or which 
waste one’s resources and leave him subject to 
Andress will any 
doubter that hygiene can be so taught that it will 
set up in a pupil’s mind ideals of attaining and 
securing physical vigor in order that he may get 
the most out of life. It will not be long, we pre- 
dict, before this kind of hygiene will be taught in 


sickness. Professor convince 
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every public school in America, to the end that no 
pupil may get through without learning what hab- 
its of life will preserve health and develop resist- 
ance to disease, and what habits will weaken the 
human body and lessen its power to repel invaders 
that cause disease. 


MODELS FOR ENGLISH CLASSES. 

Teachers who are looking for examples of pure 
English undefiled can find them in the recent writ- 
Wilson. Men 
home and abroad who love clearness, force, and 


ings of President and women at 


grace in written expression have greatly admired 


all of President Wilson’s notes relating to our 
the 


His recent notes presenting the condi- 


country’s aims, expectations, and desires in 
late war. 
tions under which peace negotiations with the 
Central Powers of Europe could be undertaken 
will probably be regarded hereafter as the finest 
illustrations of good writing. ‘The president had 
to deal with matters of unprecedented importance. 
The destiny of many countries depended upon 
what he should say to Germany in response to her 
request for cessation of hostilities. It was required 
of the president that he should make what he had 
to say absolutely clear and emphatic. Some per- 
sons would have succeeded in making themselves 
understood and conveyed the impression that they 
meant what they said, but they would have done 
this brusquely and irritatingly. The president per- 
formed his task with dignity, and grace, and sim- 
plicity, but with extraordinary clarity, and the 
whole world felt the power and effectiveness of his 
notes alike for their content and for the manner 
of expression. 

those who are fond of 


There are among us 


saying that the English language lacks grace, and 


plasticity, and resourcefulness. It would be inter- 
esting to have such people attempt to find in the 
language of any age or any people finer illustra- 
tions of linguistic art than are found in President 
Wilson’s notes. When one reflects that momentous 
consequences depended upon every word President 
Wilson used in his communications, it can be ap- 
preciated that the English language is not lacking 
in range or definiteness of vocabulary or in har- 
mony of composition when it is used by one who 
knows how to think straight and who is a master 
of the language. It should not le necessary here- 
after for teachers of English to go back five, or 
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ten, or twenty centuries in order to find models 
There is one advan- 
Wilson’s 


models 


for their pupils to emulate. 
President 

the 
drawn from earlier writers which teachers use in 


tage in particular offered by 


notes which is lacking in most of 


their composition classes. The president deals 
with great things, but he handles them simply and 
unaffectedly. There is no pomp, or pretense, or 
Any 
high school boy might well choose the words and 
the 
thought which President Wilson has chosen in all 


straining after effects in any of his notes. 
modes of 


phrasing in expressing his own 


his state papers. 


MEETINGS NEAR AT 
HOME. 


GREAT EDUCATIONAL 

Many Wisconsin teachers have been  reviling 
Fate because the state educational meetings and a 
number of the sectional meetings have not been 
But 
compensated for by the meeting of the Depart- 


held this year. this loss will be more than 
ment of Superintendence in Chicago ins February 
and the meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Milwaukee in July. Wisconsin teach- 
ers are fortunate in having these two great conven- 
tions within easy reach. The National Edueation 
Association and the Department of Superintend- 
ence are the two most important educational or- 
ganizations in the world. The meetings of these 
organizations are always the most important edu- 
cational events in any year. Any one who attends 
either of these conventions will gain an impres- 
sion of the importance and magnitude of the teach- 
ing profession as he could not gain in any other 
way. He will see in action the men and women 
who are determining educational thought and prac- 
tice to-day not only in America but in a very im- 
portant sense throughout the world. Educational 
policies in European countries and even in the 
Orient are in an increasingly large degree being 
patterned after American programs. One will not 
be accused of too great optimism when he says 
that during the next decade America will play 
the leading réle in the world in determining the 
general lines of educational reconstruction, and 
these lines will be forecast at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence and the meeting 
of the National Education Association. Certainly 
Wisconsin teachers should take advantage of the 


opportunity. 
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THE EQUITY SOCIETY ADOPTS RESOLUTIONS 


C. P. Cary, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The Equity Society of the state at its recent 
session in Madison passed certain resolutions bear- 
ing upon educational matters. One of the resolu- 
tions was as follows: 

“Be It Resolved, That the American Society of 
Equity in annual convention hereby records its un- 
qualified approval of the law, particularly of the 
representative organization of the Board, and we 
condemn any efforts to interfere with the working 
out of a broad educational policy along the lines 
provided for it in the law.” 


The law referred to in the above resolution is 
one that was enacted by the last legislature, the 
main feature of which was the creation of a lay 
board to have charge of the part-time schools and 
vocational education that up to that time had been 
fostered and developed by the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the school men of the 
state. 

State Vocational 


the Board of 


Education, who is also a member of the Equity 


A member of 


Society, was deeply interested in this part of the 
resolution and according to reports made an im- 
passioned appeal for its adoption. He “charged” 
that the state superintendent is fighting “the voca- 
that 
It would be very easy 


tional educational system” and such action 
on his part is “deplorable.” 
for the reader of the resolutions or for the Equity 
Society to vet a very confused and erroneous idea 
from the remarks of this gentleman. By the way, 
I regard him as perfectly sincere and well in- 
tentioned. While he doubtless has visionary ideas 
in regard to education and shows a tendency to 
admire European schemes of education that are 
not adapted to our people or our conditions he 
would not knowingly or willingly misrepresent the 
state superintendent or any other man. However, 
it would have been more enlightening to his audi- 
ence if he had taken the trouble to explain at some 
length the actual facts of the case before calling 
for a vote. He might have said truthfully some- 
thing like the following: 

Mr. Cary has always stood for vocational train- 
ing and training having a vocational bearing. 
Immediately after he became state superintendent 
of schools he succeeded in getting a law enacted 
which provided that the elements of agriculture 
shall be taught to all pupils in the country dis- 


tricts before they graduate from the eighth grade. 





He introduced agriculture into the high schools in 
the face of opposition from the colleges. Before 
the war took away a number of our teachers of 
agriculture, a hundred high schools were teaching 
this subject, at least half of them in a very effective 
way; and all of them were rapidly improving. In 
like manner he was instrumental in introducing 
domestic science, commercial branches, and manual 
training into scores of schoois and secured special 
also secured 
through the legislature special state aid for the 
teaching of agriculture and domestic science in the 
After several years of effort 
he succeeded in interesting the legislature to the 
extent of having laws passed and appropriations 


state aid for these subjects. He 


state graded schools. 


made for the part-time instruction of boys and 
girls who drop out of school in the cities at the 
age of fourteen to sixteen, and under certain con- 
These schools 
were established and organized under the direction 
of the state superintendent and the city superin- 
tendents and they flourished for five years. At 


ditions for others who are older. 


the end of that time the enrollment for the year 
had reached nearly forty thousand, and the schools 
were constantly improving and steadily gaining in 
popular favor. 

At this stage of affairs certain manufacturers 
and lobbyists came into the legislature and urged 
the passage of a bill having for its purpose the 
development of a dual or double-headed system 
of education, similar, so far as this was possible, 
to the Prussian system, which gives strictly voca- 
tional work to the sons and daughters of the labor- 
ing people, after they are about fourteen years of 
age, and also places the management and super- 
vision of such work, so far as they have been able 
to bring it about, in the hands of the manufacturer. 

The speaker might also truthfully have said that 
the chief advocate of this particular scheme of 
organization in this country, this double-headed 
system in particular, was a man who was sent to 
Germany a few years ago by a millionaire club of 
one of our big cities at a salary of $10,000 a year 
and all his expenses. On his return his report 
was published in book form and distributed free 
by this millionaire club. He also made many ad- 
dresses and wrote articles advocating the German 
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system and advocating the taking of all this sort 
of work out of the hands of school men. The 
speaker might also have added truthfully that 
there is not a single school man of prominence in 
the United States, so far as known, who is in 
favor of such a system as this man advocated or 
of a double-headed system such as we have in 
Wisconsin. 

He might have added for the information of his 
audience that the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation has issued a pamphlet describing 
Farm Schools” as the board’s ideal of what should 
be the program of the state in respect to the edu- 
cation of farmers’ boys. 
boys fourteen years of age or older would be placed 
on a school farm, the more remote from town the 
better, where they would study half the day and 
work half the day for twelve months in the year 
for two years and that their studies with very 
slight exception would be strictly of an educational 
nature; that when boys graduate from such a 
course they will remain on the farm, because they 
will have been surrounded for so long with this 
farm atmosphere and farm instruction that they 
will neither know nor care about anything else. 
Besides, if they wish to go on with their education 
anywhere else, they cannot do so without commenc- 
ing all over again in a high school. Why was the 
speaker silent about this plan ? ' 

It is really surprising that the speaker did not 


“Boys’ 


In these proposed schools 


mention some of these things, especially in view 
of the fact that the state superintendent was given 
no opportunity to speak for the school system of 
the state and the interests and welfare of the 
children of the state. He might at least have 
summarized the state superintendent’s objections 
in some such way as this: 

The state superintendent is opposed to a double- 
headed “system” of schools such as they have had 
in Prussia and such as is now developing in Wis- 
consin, the one part looking to the training of the 
professional and leisure classes and the other look- 
ing to the training of the laboring classes. He 
believes in a democratic, unified school system un- 
der one general management, with the children of 
the laboring man and the children of the profes- 
sional man working side by side so far as possible. 
He believes that the head of the unified system 
should be elected by the people in accordance with 
the constitution. He believes in vocational edu- 
cation and would like to see all boys and girls, re- 
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gardless of their future occupation, trained in our 
schools in handwork of various sorts. He believes 
that it does not take long to train an intelligent 
boy or girl who has learned the use of his hands 
and who has reached the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen to pick up almost any kind of work in a mod- 
ern factory when he comes into actual contact with 
factory conditions. 

He believes in the continuation school, other- 
wise he would not have established such schools; 
but he does not believe in putting them under the 
direction of the manufacturer. The state superin- 
tendent does not believe it wise to segregate farmer 
boys as provided for in the scheme presented by 
the State 


cannot approve of a plan that ignores the country 


3oard of Vocational Education; and he 
girl. He cannot approve a scheme which segre- 
gates boys in their middle teens for two years from 
the refining influences of mothers, sisters, and oth- 
ers of the opposite sex. Neither can he approve 
of federal authorities, or state authorities under 
federal direction, undertaking through grants of 
money to manipulate and vocationalize existing or 
prospective high schools. 

One wonders what the Equity Society would 
have said if sugh presentation had been made of 
the case. It would have been interesting for the 
Equity Society members to have learned that none 
of the money ($150,000) coming to this board 
from taxation of all property in the state went 
back to the country or villages and that these 
gentlemen who are so solicitous to have the “un- 
qualified approval” of the Equity Society for their 
“vocational system” have asked in their budget to 
have $90,000 more added to the $150,000, making 
a total of about $240,000 a year for the next two 
years, or nearly half a million to be raised by gen- 
eral taxation of the state for the sole benefit of 
some thirty-five of the leading cities of the state. 
Why did not the speaker explain this part of the 


‘ 


‘system” to the farmers instead of devoting his 


time to making a personal attack on the state 


superintendent ? C. P. Cary. 


HIAWATHA READER. 


We still have a number of those beautiful Hia- 
watha Readers on hand. This edition of Longfel- 
low’s great epic poem has won its way into the 
schools of the country through its excellent editor- 
ship and wonderful illustrations. A splendid sup- 
plementary reader for the fourth grade and up. 
Price $.50. Postage 5 cents. The Parker educa- 
tional Co., Madison, Wis. 
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“THE MAKING OF THE IDEAL RURAL COMMUNITY” 


Mrs. F. C. Bevertey, Whitmell, Pa. 


At Whitmell, in Pittsylvania county, seven miles 
from a railroad, the people two years ago began to 
dream dreams and see visions. This little village 
of a dozen families is located in the Piedmont 
section of Virginia and that means, of course, it is 
in the tobacco belt. Danville, twelve miles away, 
is the metropolis for the entire county and boasts 
of being the largest loose leaf tobacco market in 
the world. Farming in that section has made 
wonderful strides in the last few years. At one 
time the farmer’s whole attention was given to 
tobacco, now every farmer has some land in clover 
and alfalfa. Many farmers of the immediate 
vicinity are putting up silos with a view to dairy- 
ing and are purchasing tractors to increase their 
grain acreage. 

Saturated with idea of improvement, our farm- 
ers are learning “The most productive thing in all 
the world is not a dollar, not two dollars, but a 
thing that makes ships, commerce and men; it is a 
boy, and above all an American boy.” It is the 
right of boys and girls to be fitted for life mentally, 
morally and. physically. We believe the farmers 
of Pittsylvania have a highly developed community 
consciousness. ‘They believe in “equal rights to all” 
by offering in the country for country children as 
complete an education as is being offered in the city 
for city childten. The children of the rural sec- 
tions of Pittsylvania are as capable of appreciation 
of school advantage as the children in the largest 
city of the commonwealth. The city man has the 
opportunity of choosing his own environment, the 
country man has no power of selection. The 
only thing left is to accept the environment as he 
finds it or else improve it—our farmers have ac- 
cepted the latter alternative. 

Two years ago Danville was holding an educa- 
tional conference, so two of its distinguished guests 
were invited to Whitmell. This was made an edu- 
cational rally for the county and invitations were 
sent broadeast to this all dav program. At this 
time was launched the campaign for better school 
conditions for our boys and girls. The needs 
of Whitmell school were presented and the people 
started to thinking, to talking—some for and some 
against the movement. The campaign directors 
were censured for not pressing funds on that day, 
but we did not feel like inviting guests to a party 


t 


and then asking them to pay for their entertain- 
ment. The patrons were the beneficiaries of the 
movement and we felt that the community should 
bear the burden of expense. The school board 
opposed remodeling the building because every 
school in the district would make a similar request 
—one by one their objections were overcome. The 
board was not asked for a gracious gift, but the 
patrons were willing to help finance the movement. 
Finally the school board agreed, but they stipu- 
lated that the money must not be in promises but 
notes, payable on demand. The gentlemen deserted 
at this point and it fell to a woman to collect all 
the money. The fact that we were in earnest to 
the extent of collecting funds, won the school 
board completely and they have since turned a 
deaf ear to our requests, but are enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the school. One board member in the 
past two weeks has had a stroke of paralysis. Sev- 
eral days ago he told me it was his greatest 
desire to live to see the dream for the school 
realized. He considered it one of the privileges of 
his life to have supported the movement. 

The agitation was started on April the first and 
hy the middle of November we were in the build- 
ing. For six weeks we taught in the village 
church. Too much praise cannot be given our 
beloved pastor for his support in this movement. 
Some church members considered it a desecration 
to teach in the church. That broad-minded pastor 
said, “Any movement for the uplift of the com- 
munity is sacred work and can be held in the 
church.” He has been our adviser and at all times 
the closest co-operation has existed between him 
and the school. 

The first vear we did not attempt but three years 
of high school work, with eight grades below the 
high school. The past session we offered four years 
and our school was placed on the accredited list of 
state high schools with maximum appropriation. 
A “red letter dav” in the history of the village 
was the dedication of the school building. At that 
time Commissioner Claxton was with us and every 
listener was edified by his presentation of “The 
Mission of Rural School.” He gave us a broader 
vision of the possibilities of Whitmell along agri- 
cultural lines. 

As soon as funds were subscribed and building 
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assured, we set to work to revise the course of 
study. We realized that, “The country school 
patterned after the city school, had the tendency 
We want them 
Instead 


to drive the boy off the farm.” 
taught in terms of their rural experience. 
of the slogan “Back to Farm” we have for them 
“Stay on Farm.” 
is a farm school—one whose environment, interests, 


What we must have for the farm 


and social influences, are all in vital sympathy with 
We that 


three things for the community. 


must do 
First, it 
prepare some of the children of the community to 


country life. feel our school 


must 


We realize every farm- 


enter higher institutions. 
A course 
that 
Secondly, it must give the 


er’s boy was not intended for the farm. 
that life 
“prepares for college. 


prepares for should be a course 
other pupils the best possible development for suc- 
Thirdly, it must 


extend its influence to those who do not attend 


cessful lives in the community. 


school and who have received a less complete edu- 
cation. 

We like to think of our community as a little 
democracy with the school building as the capital 
—to this end community gatherings are held 
throughout the year. There is an arrangement 
with the state director of extension work at Blacks- 
hurg whenever he has specialists in the county, 
that they address the agricultural classes of the 
in and these are 


school and farmers are invited 


made real community gatherings. The extension 
been of inestimable help in our 
We work with the 


canning club and county demonstration agents—we 


workers have 


school work. hand in hand 
can be of mutual benefit in the agricultural clubs. 
The Whitmell invited 
to give a demonstration meeting before the State 
The Danville 


chamber of commerce bore the boys’ expenses. 


eorn club. of school was 


Farmers’ Institute the past month. 


At this time a short course was given for the boys. 
Danville at all times manifests much interest in 
our rural development. Last week they gave a 
very cordial invitation to have a representative of 
the neighborhood go before the chamber and tell 
At this time the body offered 
We shall 


not forget this when another campaign for funds 


of our undertakings. 
their support whenever we needed them. 


is on. 
The canning club girls are equally as interested 
as the bovs. During the summer they have been 


holding “Community Canning Day.” In advance 


each club member is notified of the meeting and 
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patrons and friends are invited to come and bring 
vegetables. We meet at the school building or a 
neighbor's home and can all day for the hot lunch 
that is served free once a week to all the pupils of 
the school. This is the winter work of the canning 
club girls. It was introduced with the hope of 
leading to a domestic science department and has 
served that mission. The days on which we come 
together for canning, each one brings his lunch 
and we have a good time socially. The girls are 
now canning after school for the lunch. 

We are living in an age we must not only know 
what to 


The books that a boy reads for pleasure do more 


how to read, but we must know read. 
to determine his ideals and shape his character 
then the text-books he studies in the school. <A 
small “community library,” composed of carefully 
selected books of reference, travel, fiction and his- 
tory, has been collected. It is open twelve months 
in the vear to every person in the neighborhood. 
one of the state 


normals that our assistant librarian can continue 


There is an arrangement with 
the same work at the normal, thereby greatly reduc- 
ing the expenses of her normal course. 

There has been a big work before us for each 
of the two years. The first year to standardize our 
course and second year to extend the course of 
study and make of our institution an accredited 
high school. This year we hoped to add the de- 
partment of agriculture and home economies and 
receive government support under Smith-Hughes 
act. It was interesting to see competing merchants 
forget their petty differences when it came to a 
community movement. The rivalry among the 
clubs of the school and various classes was keen 
that one should not show greater generosity than 
the other. One patron came up and offered his last 
fifty cents, saving he realized what the school had 
We feel that five hun- 


hundred 


meant to his community. 


dred dollars from five men is worth 


more to a school than five hundred dollars from 
We 
the 


acres of 


one man. raised one thousand dollars 


amount asked for, offered 
the the 


and a modern plant entirely free from debt. 


more than 


best land of village 
Dis- 


trict prejudice entered the race and we lost for 


sixteen 


present session, but our state superintendent has 
Men 


laid aside their work and cars were going in various 


offered the appropriation for another year. 


directions over the county in the interest of this 


industrial work. It is the school that can cement 
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all the forces of the community. After losing 
out, the people were undaunted and a meeting of 
all subscribers was called. It was unanimously 
voted to revise the course of study even more along 
rural lines 





emphasizing agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and farm life development. Two trips 
were made to Washington for conferences with 
specialists of the bureau with regard to course of 
study. Fortunate day for Whitmell was it when 
Dr. McBrien accepted an invitation to visit our 
village. He followed up his visit with most help- 
ful suggestions for our progress and Tunstall 
school board is ever ready to heed his wise counsel. 
He has been of inestimable help in shaping our 
course of study. 

The broad-mindedness of our local board was’ 
shown at this time. The patrons offered to put in 
apparatus for home economics if the board would 
pay the teacher’s salary. We now have an ex- 
ceptionally strong woman at the head of this de- 
partment, receiving maximum salary she would 
have gotten under Smith-Hughes. The patrons 
asked the board to pay one-half salary of music 
teacher and they would meet the rest. This the 
board readily agreed to and a graduate of Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory is now giving instruction in 
piano and publie school music. She is thoroughly 
interested in developing the musical side of the 
community. Plans are on foot for frequent com- 
munity sings. We realize country people do not 
know how to relax—we want to get all the people 
interested in play life. Recreational gatherings 
will be held at school building from time to time. 

With public funds invested in the school build- 
ing, we feel that the plant should be used as much 
as possible outside of school hours. The home 
economics teacher is giving one a week, a class for 
the benefit of the married ladies of the community. 
This class is taking up Red Cross work and neigh- 
horing Red Cross Auxiliaries are urged to attend. 

This vear a codperative plan for housekeeping 
for the teachers is tested out. They have a suite of 
rooms convenient to the school and the patrons are 
furnishing many of the things necessary for house- 
keeping. The plan is under the direction of the 
home economics teacher and so far has worked 
splendidly. Any “doubting Thomases” will have a 
practical illustration of the value of home eco- 
nomics training. 

In order to meet the labor shortage a four 
months’ course will be offered for the pupils who 
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have to help on the farm in spring and fall. This 
will mean intensive study for the time they are in 
school. 

The seriousness of our student body is mani- 
fested daily. Some of the children drive twelve 
miles, providing their own transportation. I have 
known the Ford car to be run into and demolished 
on the way to school, yet these boys and girls 
would borrow a neighbor’s horse and buggy and 
come to school. 

To my mind the American farmer is a master- 
ful type of man. He is not in the country to get 
rich. When he breaks the soil, plants the seed 
and waits for the crop, he must be religious. When 
he is working for the uplift of his community, he 
is applying his christianity. Our farmers are con- 
servative, but their level headedness makes them a 
valuable asset in our business deals. When the 
school movements are put before them, they have 
never failed to respond. 

We are continuing to have visions—to dream 
dreams. Any school in the country can accomplish 
what Whitmell has done—we claim nothing mar- 
velous. It is a commonplace village, inhabited by 
commonplace people with commonplace ideals, but 
the people have tenacity of purpose and codpera- 
tion is the key word. They have had all the dif- 
ficulties that flesh is heir to—but they are deter- 
mined to come out more than conquerors. The 
people are now planning for an agricultural build- 
ing another vear, modern in every way, for an 
agricultural teacher employed twelve months in 
the year, to continue and strengthen the home eco- 
nomics and music departments. From an_ eco- 
nomic viewpoint, the residents see the advantage 
of a good school in the neighborhood. Land in and 
near the village is verv much higher and greatly 
in demand in order to patronize school. In ad- 
vertising property, the first point mentioned is 
access to an accredited high school. 

There is no school within three miles of Whit- 
mell, but the consolidation must be carried farther 
and motor cars put on. The school board is be- 
coming interested in this problem. We realize any 
form of education, to be effective, must reflect the 
daily life and interests of the community employ- 
ing it. Our rural education must be agricultural 
in nature and our boys must receive training in 
scientific agriculture. Eventually we should like to 
see Whitmell a country training school along agri- 
cultural lines. With it all, social pleasures must be 
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provided for our boys and girls in order to make 
country life satisfying. We shall work toward a 
public playground under the supervision of a 
trained director. 

What more can we hope for our boys than to 
train them in the best methods of farming, they 
use the Farm Loan Act and settle down in our 
own home community and let their lights shine, 
with an equally strong course for the girls in home 
economics that they may be helpmeets in this great 
work. Our community would then be doing its 
part in keeping a standard people upon our farms, 
a people in full harmony with the best American 
When the community attains this end, all 
other issues of agriculture and country life, ques- 


ideals. 


tions of education, “better business, better farm- 
ing, and better living,” will find adjustment as a 
matter of consequence, and our visions of making 
Whitmell an ideal rural community will no longer 
be a dream but a reality. 


WHEN MOTHER READS A STORY.” 
Margaret BE. Sanaster, in Christian IHerald. 


When mother reads a story jes’ before we go to 
bed, 

There’s not a one of all of us that is a sleepy- 
head ; 

We gather round and crowd up close about her 
rockin’ chair, 

An’ as she reads I watch the light a-glowin’ on her 
hair. 

Oh, Jimmy’s eyes get big as plates, an’ Mary some- 
times squeals, 

Ar’ Bett sits with tear-stained 
sorter feels 

Real sorry for the dragon when the hero kills him 


face because she 


dead ; 
When mother reads a story jes’ before we go to 
bed. 


When mother reads a story jes’ before we go to 
bed, 

I lean up close an’ hold the book so she can pat 
my head; 

For when the giant’s yellin’ fierce, it’s awful nice 
to know 

That mother’s arm is holdin’ you an’ will not let 
you go! 

Oh, Buddy’s mouth falls open most, he gets so 
filled with fear, 

An’ Helen’s eyes glow bright like stars; an’ when 
the end is near 

We hear the words, “They happy lived for ever— 
it was said.” 

When mother reads a story jes’ before we go to 


bed. 
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IN FLANDERS’ FIELDS. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN McCRrEA. 
In Flanders’ fields the poppies grow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our places; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


Weare the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders’ fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you, from failing hands, we throw 

The torch. Be yours to lift it high! 

If ve break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, tho’ poppies blow 
In Flanders’ fields. 


THE FATHERLAND. 


Where is the true man’s fatherland ? 


Is it where he by chance is born ? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 


In such scant borders to be spanned ? 
Oh, ves; his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 


Jov’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 


After a life more true and fair, 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 


Where’er one man may help another— 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother— 


That spot of earth is thine and mine! 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 


His is a world-wide fatherland. 


To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 


To 


—TLowell. 


IT IS NOT EASY— 
apologize. 
begin over, 
admit error. 
be unselfish. 
take advice. 
be charitable. 
be considerate. 
endure success. 
keep on trying. 
avoid mistakes. 
forgive and forget. 
keep out of the rut. 
make the most of a little. 
maintain a high standard. 
recognize the silver lining. 
shoulder a deserved blame. 


But it always pays. 
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PUTTING PATRIOTISM INTO THE NEW GENERATION 


CLARENCE FE, FLyNN, Wesby College, University of North Dakota. 


Great national enthusiasms have had a large 
part to play in the making of history. ‘There is 
a certain inner phase of national existence from 
the necessity for which we need not expect to grad- 
uate. The spirit that dwells in the hearts of men 
is the thing that gives the world and life their 
color. One of the most necessary of these is the 
spirit of patriotism. 

Any such enthusiasm must come of one of two 
things. It must come of a general struggle in 
which the people of the land are put to a severe 
test in defense of what to them is holy, or else it 
must come as the result of patient and persistent 
training of the young at the hands of those re- 
sponsible for their education. 

America has been known as an unusually patri- 
otic nation. National feeling has been strong in 
the hearts of her people partly because the time 
has not been long since the struggle in which she 
came into her national existence. She came up 
through great tribulation, and the endurance of 
her trials required enthusiasm. That spirit long 
clung to her people. 

It must be admitted that it sometimes took crude 
and uncultivated forms. It may have sometime 
seemed more like prejudice than patriotism. At 
certain stages‘in their development the feelings of 
a people are more apt to give evidence of violence 
than of thoughtfulness. Naturally we have had 
patriots whose enthusiasm did not rest upon a basis 
of reason. Occasionally men have carried their 
enthusiasms to an extreme point, and in a few 
instances they may have brought it more of dis- 
grace than of credit. 

It must also be admitted that patriotism re- 
quires more than feeling and words to make it 
real. Much has sometimes passed for patriotism 
which had little more than verbal substance to it. 
We have to remember that shouting with the crowd 
as the procession moves by, following the flag on 
parade, and bragging loudly about the superiority 
of our country over that of some one else only 
represent the exterior manifestations of love of 
country. The verbal pretension alone may mean 
much or little. The outward signs may be shown 
by people who really serve their country very 
poorly. 


Yet there are also two other things which we 
must take into account. One of them is the fact 
that it is the inner spirit of a thing which is really 
fundamental. The essential viewpoint of patriot- 
ism is the invisible phase of it, but it is necessa- 
rily the fountainhead from which all patriotic ac- 
tions must spring. Motive determines action and 
is therefore the primary necessity. Our one hope 
of patriotic gonduct is the development and main- 
tenance of patriotic feeling. This reference is not 
to mere bluff and brag but to the genuine, sincere, 
deep-seated spirit of patriotism. 

The other thing to be taken into account is the 
fact that physical actions and external signs, often 
seeming insignificant within themselves, have much 
to do with the development of the necessary view- 
point and feeling. Little courtesies toward the 
flag, the national anthem, the name of the coun- 
try, or some person in authority may seem so 
slight a thing as to be easily neglected, but the 
person who has dealt with growing lives will un- 
derstand how deeply these things enter into the 
making of a life’s spiritual background. 

During the period just passed the spirit of pa- 
triotism in America suffered sadly. The last expe- 
rience which helped to create national enthusiasm 
was the Spanish-American War. At that time 
the people of the nation were thoroughly aroused. 
After it was over, however, we settled back down 
to our pleasures and our professions. Many of 
our people seemed to almost forget the fact that 
they had a country, and without it life would 
cease to be worth the living. 

Then came another great crisis. The national 
spirit rose in a great enthusiasm. The response 
was not, however, universal. It was a tragic fact 
that, because of one thing or another from false 
philosophy to mere apathy, there were those whose 
hearts were not in their own cause. Such was the 
fruit of twenty years of patriotic numbness. 

The present occasion has developed thousands 
of patriots, and it will develop thousands more. 
The struggle is greater and more severe. There- 
fore its influence will probably remain with us for 
years. Unaided, however, it will only be a ques- 
tion of time until it also will die away. 

When one stops for a second thought he will 
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see at once that we do not want, anyway, to depend 
upon a thing so uncertain as war-made patriotism 
nor upon a method so abnormal as war to produce 
it. There have been those who have insisted that 
war will continue on the earth because there is no 
other agency for the development of heroism and 
the cultivation of national consciousness. It would 
be a pitiful fact, however, if it were true that we 
could not have an abiding spirit of patriotism 
without a periodical slaughter of men to obtain it. 

As a matter of fact, we must have a patriotism 
that is as unchanging as the love of home itself. 
In other words, our need is for an everyday love 
of country and devotion to its cause. It should 
be a patriotism which will fight the battles of its 
country when she must be defended, but which 
will strive just as earnestly and unselfishly for her 
development and improvement in the period of 
peace. It is good for victories in battle and equal- 
ly good for constructive effort in normal times and 
upon ordinary occasions, 

We have a means of getting it, and it is a better 
means than war affords. Patriotism must be in- 
culeated into the growing generation by every edu- 
cative agency. Of these there are many, but prob- 
ably the most influential one for such a purpose is 
the public school. In the school program there 
must be made a daily place for some form of pa- 
triotic training. Sometimes it may be emotional 
and sometimes practical. To-day it may be the 
method of internal improvement or defense. ‘To 
morrow it may be the memorization of a bit of pa- 
triotic literature. The important thing is that it 
shall be constant. 
proach, but the heart of the matter remains the 


There are many angles of ap- 


same. 

If this sort of work had been going on through 
the years the present situation would be very dif- 
ferent. We not had 


strenuous work to get a great many people to be 


should at least have such 
as right at head as they probably were at heart 
when the foundations of civilization 
threatened. 

People only need to know the truth to act upon 
it. We do not 


much about the average person doing his duty, if 


very were 


need to concern ourselves very 


we concern ourselves properly about his having an 


opportunity to know the nature of the case. It is 
deception, misinformation, and ignorance that 


leads to most of the trouble and evil in the world. 
The temperance problem entered upon a process 
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of solution when the subject was put into the 
schools. The patriotic question also will find its 
answer there. 

There have been those who have long recog- 
nized this fact. From the scientific mind of Hum- 
boldt long ago came the statement that what one 
would put into the life of a nation he must first 
put into the schools. This statement is even more 
true now than in the day of its utterance. 

In large measure this has been the means by 
which the German government has poisoned the 
minds of a generation. The false philosophy upon 
which is built her militaristic and selfish poliev 
was drilled into growing minds until a nation has 
The 


principle can be worked for woe as well as for 


been willing to die for an emperor’s whim. 


weal. We do not want to inculeate any wrong or 
selfish philosophy, but if we want to instil into our 
people a true and lasting spirit of patriotism the 
schoolroom is the proper place to begin the process. 
Russia could have been saved to better things had 
such a thing been done in her borders a generation 
ago. The little red schoolhouse has been her tragic 
lack. 

Naturally all of this involves a test of the teach- 
er. The who does not love. of 


person possess 


country cannot teach it. The person who does not 
care to train children to love their land and to 
honor its flag deserves no place in connection with 
that bulwark of democracy—the American school. 
“The schools must make democracy safe for the 


world.” 


IN FLANDERS’ FIELDS. 


C. B. GALBREATH. 

In Flanders’ fields the cannon boom 
And fitful flashes light the gloom, 
While up above, like eagles, fly 

The fierce destroyers of the sky; 
With stains the earth wherein you lie 
Is redder than the poppy bloom, 

In Flanders’ fields. 


Sleep on, ye brave. The shrieking shell, 
The quaking trench, the startled yeil, 
The fury of the battle hell 
Shall wake vou not, for all is well. 
Sleep peacefully, for all is well. 
Your flaming torch aloft we bear, 
With burning heart an oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it thru, 
To crush the foe or sleep with you 

In Flanders’ fields. 
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THE MASTERY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Throughout the whole country a vigorous drive 
is being made on the teaching of English. There 
is a wide-spread conviction that from now on 
there must be but one language taught in all the 
elementary schools of this country and that must 
be the English language. Further, the English 
language must be given precedence over any and all 
other languages in the secondary school. The ob- 
ject of the drive is not only to make English the 
language of all Americans, but also to improve in- 
struction therein to the end that it may be used 
more easily, gracefully and efficiently than is the 
case at present, speaking generally. 

There is an enormous amount of investigation 
of the teaching of English in progress throughout 
the country. Several investigators are studying 
various phases of the problem in the University of 
Wisconsin. We hope shortly to be able to publish 
in the Journal the report of investigation of errors 
most frequently made in oral and written English 
in the elementary school, the high school and the 
university. It is already apparent that there are 
certain types of errors that persist in oral and 
written language in spite of all the grammatical 
instruction received in the schools from the first 
grade on through to the end. As a result of this 
investigation it will be possible to determine where 
stress must be placed in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. 

There is an‘ investigation under way in the Uni- 
versity to determine how much and what phases 
of English grammar are employed in the oral and 
written expression of persons in different walks of 
life and engaged in varied pursuits. If this ques- 
tion can be satisfactorily answered we shall then 
have a guide respecting the grammatical principles 
which should be taught in the elementary and in 
the secondary school. There are in progress still 
other investigations, all of which are designed to 
illumine one or another of the problems connected 
with the mastery of English, and it is not unrea- 
sonable to hope that, as a result of these inquiries, 
we shall in the future be able to teach the English 
language to American children more successfully 
than we have done in the past. 

This may, perhaps, be a suitable introduction 
to a word of appreciation of a new series of lan- 
guage books which we have recently examined. 
We refer to “Oral and Written English,” by Super- 
intendent Potter of Milwaukee, Mr. Jeschke of 
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Cleveland, and Mr. Gillett, principal of the elemen- 
tary school of the University of Chicago. These 
books set a new standard in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. In respect alike to content and to method 
of presentation they embody all that is known at 
this moment regarding the language needs of 
pupils in the elementary schools, and the manner 
in which they can most easily and effectively be 
taught to speak and to write accurately, fluently 
and pleasingly. They seem to the present reviewer 
to blend language and grammar in the right pro- 
portions. The first book teaches pupils the art of 
expression with very little reference to gram- 
matical structure. The second book gives more 
attention to grammar, but it is the grammar of 
every-day speech and writing; involved gram- 
matical principles which are not employed in the 
speech or writing of grammar-grad pupils are left 
aside. It seems to us that every graduate in the 
elementary school ought to be familiar with as 
much grammar as is given in Book Two of “Oral 
and Written English.” 

Special mention should be made of the eaptivat- 
ing way in which the lessons in these books are 
presented. One feels that the books were made in 
the classroom by teachers who understand children 
and who have an informal, happy, intimate rela- 
tion with them. Most language books have here- 
tofore been made behind a desk, quite remote from 
an actual classroom. While these latter books were 
in preparation the authors could hardly have had 
actual children in mind; they must have been 
thinking only of working out their themes logical- 
lv and with technical accuracy. But every lesson 
in “Oral and Written English” shows evidence 
of direct contact with pupils. The treatment seems 
easy, natural and homelike, and this method should 
lead pupils to like the study of English. The 
few rules or principles to be memorized are de- 
veloped concretely before they are stated, and so it 
will require no effort to master them. The illus- 
trations of usage in respect to the principles taught 
are taken from every-day expression and they will 
seem to pupils to be familiar acquaintances. 

The authors set out to make the learning of good 
English attractive. They have succeeded in their 
endeavors much more fully than is the case with 
most text-books. They also succeeded in an un- 
usual degree in following a psychological method in 
the presentation of every lesson from start to 
finish. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
WANTED. 

If ever the American people made a demand on 
congress it should be at the present time with 
regard to senate bill 4987, the most important 
educational bill, one of the most important bills 
of any kind, ever placed before our national legis- 
lators. 

For years the educators of this country, in na- 
tional assembly, have been passing resolutions and 
appealing to congress to place the educational in- 
terests of the United States on an equal footing 
with agriculture, commerce, labor, and the post- 
office. They have felt that the promotion of the 
general welfare rests as much with our educational 
system as with the army and navy, and should 
have an equal voice in the president’s council. 
However, up to date we have remained a bureau, 
along with the Bureau of Animal Industry, of 
Forestry, and of Fisheries. 

The war forced some startling truths upon us 


Americans. One of these was that not all persons 


who had been granted the right of suffrage had. 


been Americanized. For six months following the 
declaration that Germany was waging war on us a 
definite scheme of American propaganda was nec: 
essary before the nation was aroused to throw its 


full strength into the conflict. We have looked 


upon the school as the melting pot of our foreign. 


immigration and it had somehow partially failed. 

A glaring revelation made by the draft and the 
resulting examination was that we had in the 
United States, among the men between twenty- 
one and thirty-one years of age, seven hundred 
thousand illiterates. Illiteracy has made Russia 
the breeding ground of anarchy and bolshevism. 
That seven per cent of our own young men are 
illiterate should be a matter of vital concern to 
those who are looking to America as the guard- 
Nor were those illiterates all 
Wisconsin 


ian of democracy. 
from below Mason and Dixon’s line. 
and Michigan and Massachusetts each had her 
share. But whether north or south, it is all the 
same, for the war has taught us that the nation 
is one and an illiterate or defective in Arkansas is 
as much a menace or a national weakness as one 
in our own state. 

One of the most disgraceful expositions made by 
the draft was the twenty-nine per cent of our 
young manhood physically unfit for military serv- 


ice. The fact that a large number of these were 
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reclaimed by the system of physical training in- 
augurated by the army but emphasizes a weakness 
of our school system. Seven per cent of the young 
men educationally neglected, twenty-nine per cent 
physically unfit, thirty-six per cent unprepared for 
their highest duties as citizens of this mother de 
The Bureau of Animal Industry would 
And for the 


army and war for the education of our boys? 


mocracy ! 


blush at the record. must we wait 
Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, chairman of 
the 


sented a bill which seeks to erase this educational! 


the education committee in senate, has pre- 
blot: first, by creating a department of education, 
with powers coordinate with the other executive 
departments ; second, by providing a working fund 
for that department sufficient for it to carry out 
a program of educational improvement compar- 
able, say, to that which has been, is being, so 
effectively carried out by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The bill proposes to appropriate a fund of 
$100,000,000 annually to be distributed as follows: 
$7,500,000 for the removal of illiteracy; an equal 
sum for the Americanization of foreigners who 
desire citizenship in the United States; $50,000, 
000 for the equalization of education in the sev 
eral states, so that poverty shall no longer be an 
excuse for ignorance, all communities having equal 
$20,000,000 for the 


promotion of physical and health education; and 


educational opportunities ; 


beneath, and fundamental to the whole movement, 
$15,000,000 for the adequate preparation of teach- 
ers, that it no longer may be said that ten per cent 
of the teachers of the United States have been no 
further than the eighth grade in their own school 
ing, or that each year one-fifth of the whole num- 
ber are teaching their first time, less than two- 
thirds of whom have had any professional training 
—that no longer will it be true that seven per cent 
of the teachers in the public schools have less pro- 
fessional training than a horse breeder would re- 
quire of the man who trains his colts. 

The bill indicates the method by which the funds 
appropriated are to be distributed equitably among 
the states, with the proviso that each state match 
the federal appropriation dollar for dollar. 

The recent war has placed America in the front 
rank of the nations of the world, the mentor of 
those nations in their training for citizenship in a 
world democracy. If we lag behind them in our 
educational policies as we have lagged behind, it 
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will be because of petty party politics. Senate 
bill 4987 proposes a fund adequate for the carry- 
ing out of a program which will result in a truly 
educated citizenry, educated in mind and _ body, 
educated in the principles of democracy and 
Americanism, the greatest bulwark of national de- 
fense that can be set up; and provides the ma- 
chinery for the proper disbursing of such a fund 
and the execution of such a program. 
R. L. Nye. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
ENDORSE R. O. T. C. WORK. 

At a meeting of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations, 
held in Baltimore during the week of January 6, 
and attended by more than two hundred college 
presidents and delegates from every state in the 
Union, the following resolutions were proposed by 
Dr. W. O. Thompson, president of Ohio State 
University, and unanimously adopted. 

“Resolved, That this association present to the 
committee on education and special training the 
following items with approval: 

1. That the colleges in this association, adher- 
ing to their long established practice, heartily sup- 
port the continuance of military instruction in the 
colleges and urge the adequate provision for carry- 
ing into effect the principal features of general 
orders No. 49 under the authority of the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916. 

2. That this association urges the importance 
of an increased allowance for subsistence. 

3. That this association urges also some method 
of issuing uniforms that shall make sure provision 
for promptness of delivery and a plan for fitting 
the uniform to the size of the student. 

4. That this association approves such an 
amendment of the national defense act of 1916 as 
shall make possible an adequate detail of properly 
qualified officers of suitable rank and directs the 
executive committee to present the matter to the 
secretary of war and to congress. 

5. That this association approves the principle 
of pay to the student while in the summer camps 
and directs the executive committee to urge this 
upon the committee on education and special train- 
ing, upon the secretary of war, and upon congress. 

6. That this association authorizes a committee 
for correspondence and conference with the com- 
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mittee on education and special training for pre- 
paring and adjusting the curricula and courses of 
study for academic credit under the provisions of 
general orders No. 49. 

7. The association, in the interest of efficiency 
and good administration, urges that in the detail 
of officers the colleges be consulted and that officers 
detailed be instructed to report to the president of 
the college and assigned as a member of the fac- 
ulty subject to the usual authority, rules, and regu- 
lations of the college or university.” 

The Thursday morning session was given to the 
discussion of military work in universities and 
colleges. Several officers from various corps of 
the War Department spoke concerning the need of 
technically trained men in the army and explained 
how the schools could aid in this training. It 
was further explained that the undertaking of this 
special work by the institutions did not imply that 
their curriculum would be restricted or narrowed 


_ but rather enriched and broadened by the use of 


equipment and materials furnished by the gov- 
ernment. 
The chairman of the committee on education 


and special training spoke on the work of the. 


committee in establishing the R.O.T.C. and the 
relation of the committee to the educational insti- 
tutions. A representative of the committee spoke 
on its plans to establish technical units of the 
R.O.'T.C. in schools qualified to carry on such work. 
Representatives from the field artillery, the coast 
artillery, chemical warfare service, ordnance, engi- 
neers, and signal corps emphasized their willing- 
ness to work out plans for codoperation between 
the schools and the: War Department in training 
men in the various technical fields. 


Suggestions on Physical Education. 

At the recent session of the three leading socie- 
ties of physical education, namely: Athletic Re- 
search Society, National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, and the Society of Directors of Physical 
Education in Colleges, the consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that a more comprehensive scheme of 
physical training should be worked out for the 
schools of this country. The physical training of 
men has a direct bearing on the future policy of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and the points 
mentioned below are worthy of careful considera- 
tion in the future policy of that organization: 

1. That approximately thirty per cent of our 
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young men within draft age failed to qualify for 
full military duty in time of national emergency 
because disqualified physically. This brings home 
to us that we are far from being as physically 
well trained a nation as we have thought. 

2. That educational institutions as a whole, from 
the primary to the university, should give empha- 
sis to physical education and by means of proper 
methods of physical training and a proper allot- 
ment of time seek in so far as they are able to do 
their part in remedying the conditions mentioned 
above. 

3. That highly specialized athletics have been 
too much stressed in our colleges and universities. 
In the future we should look forward to the de- 
velopment of every individual to a reasonable plane 
of physical efficiency rather than to the over- 
development of a few. 

4. That in time of national emergency physical 
fitness of the individual is the first essential and 
with that as a foundation military efficiency may 
be very rapidly developed. 


In considering the above points it will be of. 


interest to note the following figures recently pub- 
lished by the provost marshal’s office. These fig- 
ures will serve to indicate the extent of the prob- 
lem of physical education in the United States. 
The number of physically defective ’ registrants 


who were exempt on other grounds and who did, 


not take the physical examination, was perhaps 
proportionately as large or larger than that given 
below : 

Physical Status of Registrants. 


Registrants physically examined 


from November 15, 1917, to 

September 17, 1918........3,208,446 
Found qualified .............2,259,027 70.4% 
Remediable defectives ........ 88,436 2.7% 
Qualified for limited service... 339,377 10.6% 


Physically disqualified 16.3% 
Of all those examined, thirty per cent, that is, 
those of the last three groups, failed to qualify for 


general military service. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

e Annua eeting of the Southern Wis- 
The A 1 Meeting of the South W 
consin Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Madison, March 7 and 8, 1919. H. L. Miller, 
Principal of the Wisconsin High School, Presi- 

dent, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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TEACHING A TRANSIENT CALLING. 

At the present time more than one-half of the 
public school teachers of the United States are im- 
mature; they are short lived in the work of teach- 
ing; their general education is inadequate; their 
professional equipment is deplorably meager. 

Out of approximately six hundred thousand pub- 
lic school teachers in the United States it has been 
estimated by competent authorities that: 





As to-age—one hundred thousand are seventeen, 
eighteen, and nineteen years old. 

One hundred fifty thousand are not more than 
twenty-one years old. 

Three hundred thousand are not more than 
twenty-five years old. 

As to length of service—one hundred fifty thou- 
sand serve in the schools two years or less. 

Three hundred thousand serve in the schools not 
more than four or five years. 

As to education—thirty thousand have had no 
education beyond the eighth grade of the element- 
ary school, 

One hundred thousand have had less than two 
years’ education beyond the eighth grade. 

Two hundred thousand have had less than four 
years’ education beyond the eighth grade. 

Three hundred thousand have had no more than 
four years’ education beyond the eighth grade. 

As to professional preparation—three hundred 
thousand have had no special professional prepa- 
ration for the work of teaching. 


A SONG FOR THE SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY. 


Johnnie, get your hoe, get your hoe, get your hoe; 

Mary, dig your row, dig vour row, dig your row; 

Down to business, girls and boys, 

Learn to know the gardener’s joys; 

Uncle Sam’s in need, pull the weed, plant the seed, 

While the sunbeams lurk, do not shirk, 
work ; 

All the lads must spade the ground, 

All the girls must hustle ’round. 


get to 


Chorus 
Over there, over there ; 
Send the word, send the word over there, 
That the lads are hoeing, the lads are hoeing, 
The girls are sowing ev’rywhere, 
Each a garden to prepare. 
Do your bit so that we all can share 
With the boys, with the boys, the brave boys, 
Who will not come back ’till it’s over, over there. 


—Exchange. 
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A Group of Army Students of Foreign Extraction in Regular Class Work 
Learning to Read and Write English at Camp Sherman. 


‘ 


When our American army was gathered in and 
trained for foreign service there were many prob- 
lems that presented themselves at the cantonments. 
Camp after camp took up work that seemed most 
urgent, but soon the National War Work Council 
formulated an educational program which has 
proved a blessing to every soldier, but more espe- 
cially to the non-English speaking, non-English 
reading soldier—and there were thousands of such 
in camp. 

The Y.M.C.A. was ready for this work. It has 
been conducting night schools for seventy years 
or more and it was ready to grapple the camp 
problem. It understood many angles of the work 
and brought its experience into play at once. 

One of the first things to do was to establish a 
strong, wholesome morale among the men. It did 
this through its Christian influence and a better 
understanding among the men of the fundamental 
causes of the war. All sorts of educational agen- 


cies were used upon the platform, upon the screen, 
by means of literature, the phonograph, personal 
contact with men, and pictorial methods. The 
army chaplain and the secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
and his staff were organized to educate the men 
who most’ needed the right kind of information 
and contact with men of high ideals who could 
Americanize those of foreign birth, parentage, and 
inclination. 

It, too, had to do with the physically unfit to re- 
build or build up the body so as to make the energy 
they possessed available for military service. This 
much-needed work called into the Y.M.C.A. service 
the best of teachers, who could handle large classes 
and bring about the much-desired effect upon the 
men. What was wanted was men—men well 
trained, who understood men that had a smaller or 
narrower outlook upon life, who did not have the 
same viewpoint nor ideals and who usually re- 
sponded to personal wants only. Men with a mes- 
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sage were brought to the cantonments to set up 
high ideals toward which the soldiers and sailors 
should work to win the war that made “democracy 
safe.” 

In this call for men and money to bring about 
the desired effect in the camps and army life on 
foreign fields the people of the United States of 
America responded most handsomely. Other allied 
organizations, too, responded 
fectively. 

Besides the general work, as suggested above, 
special classes were formed for instructional pur- 
The classes 
formed as recommended by the chief psychological 


graciously and ef- 


poses, for those needing it. were 
examiner, based upon their rating of intelligence, 
or some initial proficiency detected in the exami- 
nation. 

Classes were formed for sex education, health, 
and other military necessities. Americanizing the 
foreigners who knew no practical English in speech 
nor in writing was a problem in every camp. Some 
classes of from fifteen to twenty-five men were 
formed 
work was done. Classes giving instruction to un- 
derstand every-day French were organized and 
many men took special lessons to fit themselves the 
better for foreign service in France. 

A LETTER. 

The following letter received by Superintendent 
Conley of Door County from one of the pupils of 
the Fish Creek school in that county gives a good 
illustration of the fine results that came from a 
well organized school society along the lines of the 
plan proposed by the State Department of Edu- 
cation this school vear: 

Fish Creek, 
January 7, 1918. 


Wisconsin, 


Since fourth 


My Miss the 


meeting of our school society has taken place we 


DEAR CONLEY: 
have decided to let you know what we have done. 

Our first meeting was held on November 11, 
1918. They 
carried out the work of the second meeting. A 


We had temporary officers elected. 


constitutional committee was also appointed. They 
met after school and drew up a constitution. 

The second meeting was held on November 20, 
1918. 
and adopted and permanent officers were elected. 
A war savings committee was appointed and up 


At this meeting the constitution was read 


for this purpose -and, very satisfactory 
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to this time this committee with the help of the 
other pupils has sold $176.17 worth of war savings 
and thrift stamps. 

The third meeting was held on December 4, 
1918. 


the appointment of a Red Cross committee. 


The new work done at this meeting was 
This 
committee worked at Christmas time to get a com- 
plete renewal of memberships to the Junior Red 
Cross. Then, at the second meeting, the members 
of the society voted that a part of the dues ($2.80) 
be used to buy a service flag. 
the school by the president at the third meeting. 
It has five blue stars and one gold one in it. Our 


It was presénted to 


president showed us a box of plants which were 
pressed, labeled, and sent to the Fish Creek school 
from California by Ray Franklin, who used to 
attend school here. <A beautiful calendar was also 
presented to the school by J. G. Ollinger, by our 
president. 

The fourth meeting was held on December 20, 
1918. 
us about the reading circle work. 
from the third grade through the eighth joined the 
reading circle. 


At that meeting our teacher explained to 
Every pupil 


We have begun writing our book 
reports. We also gave a short Christmas program 


for the school, and had a Christmas tree which 
we all enjoyed. 

Our next meeting is to be held tomorrow after- 
noon, January 8. We plan on taking up the work 


on the collection of war history material. We 
are going to. give a short program. 

We have a great deal of enjovment when we 
hold our meetings every two weeks. I am sure it 
will do us good after we have grown up. 

Respectfully yours, 
Fish Creek SCHOOL. 


Fanny Schuyler, Secretary. 


PROPOSED SCHOOL LAWS. 

Following are the bills relating to edueation 
thus far introduced in the present session of the 
state legislature: 

Senate Bills. 

No. 168 (Skogmo: 

galizes the investment of 


Com. on Corporations). Le- 
the 
fund in bonds 


certain moneys of 


teachers’ insurance and retirement 
of the United States. 

No. 26S (Schultz; Com. on Edueation and Pub 
lic Welfare). 


pense, of any foreign language in the district 


Forbids the teaching, at public ex- 
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schools or in any school below the high school. 

No. 27S (Pullen; Com. on Education and Pub- 
lic Welfare). Provides that one member of the 
State Board of Vocational Education shall be ap- 
pointed as a member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, which shall consist of ten members instead of 
nine, as at present. 

The latter board is authorized, through its sec- 
retary, to call any person in the public school sys- 
tem of the state for special assistance to the board 
for limited periods. 

Two copies of every publication of whatever 
kind printed at public expense for common schools, 
high schools, county training schools, county 
schools of agriculture, continuation schools, normal 
schools, universities, etc., and two copies of every 
publication issued by county superintendents or by 
the state superintendent shall be supplied prompt- 
ly to the State Board of Education. 


No. 41S (Zumach; Com. on Education and 
Public Welfare). Amends Section 40.69 relating 
to the use of school buildings for auxiliary, edu- 
cational, and recreational activities in cities of the 
first, second, and third classes. Increases from 
two-tenths of a mill to four-tenths of a mill the 
tax which may be levied for these purposes. 

No. 42S (Pullen; Com. on Education and Pub- 
lic Welfare). Fixes the minimum. salaries of 
county superintendents. In counties having fewer 
than 100 teaehers, $1,500; more than 99 and fewer 
than 125 teachers, $1,800; more than 124 and 
fewer than 175, $2,200; more than 174 teachers, 
$2,500. In counties with fewer than sixty teach- 
ers the county board of supervisors may provide 
that the county superintendent shall devote not 
less than one hundred school days to the duties of 
the oftice-and be paid not less than $900. 


Assembly Bills. 


No. 3A (Dettinger: Com. on Judiciary). Vali 
dates and legalizes money paid by counties, towns, 
cities, villages, and school districts to war work 
organizations. 

No. 16A (Axel Johnson; Com. on Edueation). 
Amends Section 40.15, relating to consolidation, so 
that consolidation becomes effective if a majority 
of the electors of al] the districts combined voting 
on the question favor consolidation. As the law 
now stands there must be a majority in each dis- 
trict favoring consolidation. 
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No. 18A (Axel Johnson; Com. on Education). 
Prohibits the study of any foreign language in 
any schools of the state, including high schools. 

No, 21A (Axel Johnson; Com. on Education). 
The county superintendent may suspend a teach- 
er’s certificate for the balance of the school year 
whenever in his judgment the teacher has caused 
breach of a contract to teach in a school within his 
district without justifiable reason. 

No. 25A (Roethel; Com. on Education). In- 
creases from $45 to $55 per month the minimum 
salary of teachers. 


ONE-HALF OF ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN UNDER 

IMMATURE AND UNTRAINED TEACHERS. 

In the aggregate the boys and girls now having 
their schooling at the hands of immature and un- 
trained teachers will constitute at least fifty per 
cent of the next generation of American voters. 

Of the twenty million boys and girls in our pub- 
lic schools to-day it may be conservatively estimat- 
ed that: 

One million are being taught by teachers whose 
education has been limited to seven or eight years 
in fhe elementary schools. 


Seven million are being taught by teachers who 


are scarcely more than boys and girls themselves, 
and whose appreciation of their responsibilities 
must, In consequence of their youth and inexperi- 
ence, be extremely slight. 

Ten million are being taught by teachers who 
have had no special preparation for their work 
and whose general education is quite inadequate. 


ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS. 

In order to pass in English it will be necessary 
for all high school and junior high school students 
to meet the following conditions one hundred per 
cent: 

1. Spell the Ayers list of one thousand common- 
est words. 

2. Use legible penmanship on all occasions. 

3. Make a talk at any time before the class on 
any known subject, using only good English and 
good form. 

t, Know and practice the minimum facts of 
punctuation and grammar stated in our pamphlet 
on Essentials in English. 

5. Write, at any time called upon, a paragraph 
upon some known subject, making no mistakes in 
English or good form. 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS AT THE FRONT. 


The Christmas roll call of the American Red 


Cross is being sounded and millions of American 


citizens, men, women, and children, will respond 
with clear voices to the summons. That those who 
are about to join this brotherhood of the greatest 
humanitarian organization the world has ever 
known may have a slightly better conception of the 
character of work in which their co6peration is 
sought, the following facts may not be uninterest- 
ing. 

In the first place it must be borne in mind that 
we were fighting such a war as was never before 


waged against a people claiming to be civilized. 


With that strange, icv, inhuman logie that has 
made the Germans a_ psychologic enigma and 


abomination to the rest of the world, they have 
deliberately not only repudiated and cast aside all 
rules which mankind had agreed upon to protect 
the wounded and those who ministered to them 
but have actually put a price upon the heads of 
the men and women who sought to succor as though 
they were outlaws. ‘They announced that a single 
doctor was to be regarded as the equivalent of five 


hundred common soldiers in point of dangerous- 


ness, while one stretcher bearer was rated as the 
With this ice-blooded 
theory as their guiding star they instructed their 


equal of eight fighting men. 


gunners, snipers, and airmen to act accordingly. 

Wounded men were not regarded as objects of 
pity by the foe whom we were battling: instead 
they were looked upon as sources of danger since 
they might recover and fight again. Physicians 
and nurses, instead of being respected as minister- 
ing spirits for the relief of anguish, were frowned 
upon as conservers of an enemy’s strength and were 
ruthlessly attacked. 

Starting with eighteen American Red Cross men 
who went across the seas in June, 1917, without 
any perfected organization, equipment, or officers, 
the organization now has a force that is operating 
with great effectiveness along the entire sweep of 
front that stretches from Sicily up into Great 
Britain. Along this line also were the goods which 
the American people at home have sent as a second 
line of defense. From London far down into Italy 
are stored in warehouses tens of thousands of boxes 
filled with the contributed work of American Red 
Cross members, who at night, upon trains, in thea- 
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ters and homes have devoted their time to labor 
that the soldiers who were fighting our battles may 
have all the comforts that those who remained at 
home could furnish. In addition to this branch 
of its endeavors the greatest motor truck service 
there is in the world to-day, exclusive of that 
maintained by the armies themselves, is operated 
hy the American Red Cross. 

One of this organization’s most effective pieces 
of work was recently done in Italy when, if ever 
a country needed a helping hand it was that sorely 
harassed land. Carload after carload of necessary 
supplies were taken from the warehouses in France 
and started in ambulances for that country in 
charge of skilled drivers. Soup kitchens were 
opened where the refugees in their flight received 
the first food and hot drinks they had tasted since 
the German bayonets routed them from _ their 
homes, and transportation was secured for them 
and places of refuge provided. Canteens and hos- 
pitals were opened everywhere and immediately 
there was begun the distribution of supplies and 
handages; hospitals were provided where contag- 
ious diseases could be confined and much financial 
support rendered. In this manner up and down 
the battle line close behind the fighting the work 
of relief was carried on. 

The huts and rolling canteens of the American 
Red Cross were seen as far to the front as such 
work can be carried on. Wounded men returning 
from the battles found them waiting, and stepping 
fresh from sodden trenches and muddy dugouts 
received food and care. And since battles oceurred 
where the fighters would have them and not where 
the going was good, the Red Cross could not pick 
and choose its locations. Whatever the difficulties 
might be it had to find a way through them and 
danger was a thing not to be thought of in the 
day’s work. 

In the language of a soldier who was brought 
back to one of the advance American Red Cross 
canteens with a wound that for the time being had 
put him out of the fighting: 
of a sudden has come to be quite some place.” 


PATRIOTISM IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Madison, Wis. 
Dear Sirs: 
in this county has hit a few high peaks in patri- 


One of the pupils in a rural school 


“This mudhole all, 
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otisin that I thought might appeal to you. If you 
care to give the below quotation space in your 
journal you are at liberty to do so. 

The writer is Olga Peterson, age thirteen, dis- 
trict three, Town of Deer Creek, Outagamie coun- 
ty. Her father is Peter Peterson. All this to 
show you that patriotism by adoption, or absorp- 
tion, or instilled may have the right ring. 

The quotation comes in the answer to the ex- 
amination question, “Why should we show respect 
to the flag?” 

“The flag should be shown respect because is it 
not the flag we are under? Is it not Old Glory 
that floats everywhere except on dirty traitors’ 
houses in this glorious land of ours? Should we 
not respect the flag that was fought for and gave 
us liberty? Yes, we should. And anyone that 
does not feel a thrill of pride as he looks at it 
ought not to be here to enjoy its freedom and pros- 
perity.” 

This is a modern illustration that “out of the 
mouths of babes,” ete. 

Here’s another from the same young lady. The 
question was, “Who is a good citizen ?” 

“A good citizen is a man, or woman for that 


matter, who respects the flag, saves food, buys 


Liberty Bonds, reads the newspapers, helps the 
ted Cross and Y. M. C. A. and other clubs to help 
the soldiers, ete. Then they should love their 
country most of all, and if they don’t, let them go 
where they want to, but let them get out of here.” 

We are teaching patriotism in our schools, and 
this young lady is just brimming over with en- 
thusiasm for her country. She is fairly exuding 
patriotic fervor and I should like to have her defi- 
nitions put before the public where they may do 
some good. 

Truly yours, 
A. G. Mratine. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency is recognized 
everywhere as one of the most reliable in the coun- 
try. It is licensed by the State of Wisconsin and 
the Manager is under bonds to the state for the con- 
duct of the same. This is the only Wisconsin 
Agency belonging to the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. Get in line early for that bet- 
ter position you want next year. Write this very 
minute for literature—it’s free. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
No. 12 South Carroll St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Helen Goodspeed - Supervisor of Domestic Science 
T. W. Gosling Supervisor of High Schools 
C. L. Harper Second Asst. State Superintendent 
W. E. Larson Supervisor of Rural Schools 
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Supervising Teachers 
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Annie Reynolds 
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Measurements 
S. M. Thomas - Supervisor of State Graded Schools 


A. A. Thomson 
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Mr. W. E. 
intendent C. 


Larsen has been appointed by Super- 
P. Cary to represent the department 
in connection with the thrift campaign. Wiscon- 
sin is principally in the Seventh Federal Reserve 
District, at the head of which is Mr. J. H. Pue- 
licher of Milwaukee, but it is also partly in the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District. Mr. Larsen has 
recently Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis which have had to do with 
the thrift campaign. 


been in attendance at meetings in 


Mr. Larsen is a member of the educational com- 


The 


purpose, so far as 


mittee in each of the federal reserve districts. 
thrift 
schools are concerned, getting the principles and 
practices of thrift taught in all the schools not 


movement has for its 


a separate subject but in connection with the other 


school work. 

A communication has been sent out under the 
and Mr. 
Puelicher to practically all teachers in the state 
Leaflets entitled Little 
Lessons in Thrift are being supplied to the schools. 


joint auspices of Superintendent Cary 


in regard to this matter. 


In some counties of the state every rural school 
has organized a school society in accordance with 
the plan proposed by the department at the be- 
ginning of the present school year. All counties 
are reporting favorable progress in this undertak- 
ing for training young people for better citizen- 
ship. 

Food Saving and Sharing is the title of a book 
States 
Food Administration in codperation with the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture and the Bu- 
reau of Education. It is the 
State Department of Education to all the schools 


of the state. 


issued under the direction of the United 


being sent out 


Unlike most public documents it is 


attractively bound, well illustrated, and in every 


way is an attractive volume. 

The publication on fire prevention entitled Safe- 
guarding the Home Against Fire, which was pre- 
pared for the United States Bureau of Education 
National Board of 
being distributed to the schools of the state under 


by the Fire Underwriters, is 
Education and 
This 


The loss by 


the auspices of the Department of 
the State Department of Insurance. 
long-felt 
throughout the country averages approximately a 


pam- 


meets a want. fire 


phlet 


million dollars a day, and our schools can very 
they 


in this manual. 


materially decrease this loss will give the 


lessons included 


Doctor Theisen reports that the rural schools 
of the state are giving a test in reading and a test 

spelling and that county training schools and 
high school training departments have been asked 
to test their students in arithmetic and reading. 
Recently the department has prepared a number 
of studies on school costs which will be sent out to 
superintendents from time to time. City superin- 
tendents are planning to give the parallel arith- 
metic tests. 


Doctor Alexander of 
making a study 


the department has been 
of changes in the teaching pro- 
fession in the state which has yielded some inter- 
Within the last year half the 
cities have lost forty per 
The 
the jurisdiction of 


esting information. 
cent or more of their 
same is true of the schools under 
the 
Nineteen per cent ofthe city teachers have quit 
Of the 
teachers under the jurisdiction of county superin- 


tendents at least twenty-six per cent have quit the’ 


teachers. 
county superintendents. 


the profession within the same period. 
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profession. Only about fifteen per cent of those 
who have quit the profession have done so because 
of participation in war activities, that is, for patri- 
otic reasons. The reason that the percentage quit- 
ting for war reasons is not greater is because of 
the low percentage of men in the profession of 
teaching. Out of city schools one man in three 
went into the army or navy, which is a somewhat 
higher percentage than in the schools under the 
jurisdiction of county superintendents. The per- 
centage of men in the teaching profession who 
went into the army or navy is probably as high a 
percentage as that from any other profession in 
the state. Half the city teachers who quit the 
profession got an increase of salary of twenty-five 
per cent or more. In the case of teachers under 
the jurisdiction of county superintendents half of 
those who quit the profession got an increase of 
salary of thirty-three per cent. When from the 
latter class the teachers went into other business 
but not into the war, the typical increase in sal- 
ary was one hundred sixty-six per cent and for city 
teachers the typical increase was forty per cent. 


Supervisor Dorrans reports that in manual 
training classes in the state crutches are being 
made for wounded soldiers. The work is done un- 
der the auspices and direction of the Red Cross 
Society, which supplies the necessary blueprints 
for the work. 


POINTS IN LAW. 

Amos Johnson was a candidate for the office of 
district clerk and was the only one nominated. It 
was moved by some one of the electors that the 
clerk be instructed to cast the ballot for Mr. J. 
Objection was made to this motion by a minor 
present on the ground that a ballot cast by the 
clerk upon motion was illegal inasmuch as some 
elector present might not be in favor of the elec- 
tion of the person nominated. Mr. J. became an- 
gry, denied the right of a minor to object to any 
motion or resolution or any other proposition that 
might become before the meeting. 

In order to quiet the meeting the chairman 
ordered a ballot taken. The vote as announced 
by the tellers gave fourteen votes to J. and thir- 
teen toa Mr. W. Mr. J. was declared elected. A 
ballot was then taken to fill a short term vacancy. 
In counting the ballots cast the inspectors discov- 
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ered that an error had been made in announcing 
the results of the contest between Mr. J. and Mr. 
W.; that instead of fourteen for J. there were 
thirteen for J. and fourteen for W. 

A motion was then made that the ballot be re- 
considered and another ballot be taken for clerk. 
The ballot was taken accordingly and the count 
showed eleven for J. and fourteen for W. Mr. W., 
who in the meantime had been elected to fill the 
short term vacancy, immediately resigned to the 
meeting and accepted the office of clerk. 

Just here real trouble began and almost every 
one had something to say for the purpose of pour- 
ing oil on the troubled situation, but the oil caught 
fire, with the result that things became so warm 
that some began to pull their coats off; and if it 
had not been for some half dozen ladies present 
an ambulance and coroner would have been in 
order. 

At least this was the general tenor of many re- 
marks made after things were cooled down by the 
stentorian voice of the minor, who had been cen- 


ter on the U. W. football eleven and was accord- - 


ingly granted some respectful attention at this 
point in the proceedings. His coat was off too 


and he began to attract friendly attention and a 


proposition to abide by his decision was agreed to. 

After reviewing the proceedings and giving rea- 
sons for his conclusions, he held that Mr. J. was 
clerk and Mr. W. was director for the short term. 
He held that after Mr. J. was announced as hav- 
ing a majority of the votes cast in the first ballot 
the meeting had exhausted its powers to vote again 
for the same office and that Mr. J. had by such 
announcement and election secured color of title to 
the office and his right thereto could be tested 
only in the courts. He also held that Mr. W., who 
had been elected director at the meeting and who 
had resigned that office to accept the office of 
clerk, could resign legally only to the school board 
and not to the meeting, and consequently he was 
still director for the short term and had no legal 
right to the office of clerk. He sustained his ar- 
guments by reading the law as he found it in the 
school code on the elerk’s desk and which the 
chairman or some one of the officers could have 
easily found. He also called attention to the 
school law comments found in the latter pages of 
the school law pamphlet put there for the sole 
purpose of helping school officers to decide ques- 
tions that come up in school affairs. 
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Just think of the trouble and promised disaster 
avoided by the presence of this minor who could 
not vote. It was haying time and help was scarce 
and high. The minor was right in his ruling. 


CHANGES IN SALARY SCHEDULE, WAUKESHA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Grade teachers and kindergarten assistants: 
Takes effect this year, second semester. Action 
voluntary on part of the board. 

Salary 
ee ND 50S E LE A eee eae $ 650 
De IE. Fo ono CRS a 720 
So area 790 
ee ee ree ee 860 
a eg ea 930 
ee re 1,000 


Kindergarten assistants, $600, $650, $700. 

Grade principals, proper grade salary plus $15 
for each room. 

High school teachers, $850 to $1,200 for women. 
Annual increase, $70 per year. 


Other salaries subject to individual arrange-. 


ment. 

The annual increases suggested in this schedule 
are for maximum ability, service, codperation, and 
professional spirit only. 
live up to the very highest practical ideals proper 


Any teacher failing to 


to good citizenship and to the guardians and for a, 


cut in annual increase to be determined by the 
board of education after hearing the opinion of 
the superintendent. Significant failure in any 
vital respect will justify discharge upon short no- 
tice. The annual increase may be withheld and 
even the salary decreased in any cases of decreas- 
ing service or failure to keep up with the times by 
means of professional reading, summer schools, 
etc. The board of education reserves the unques- 
tioned right to make special changes from this 
schedule in cases of extra and special service. This 
schedule emphasizes the right of transfer of teach- 
er at any time, and introduces a new contract 
terminable without question or recourse by either 
party on two weeks’ notice. 

GERMAN EDUCATORS’ CASUALTY LIST. 

The National 


celled all honorary memberships of German educa- 








Education Association has can- 
tors, according to an announcement just issued by 
Secretary J. W. Crabtree. 
sistent demand from active members of the Asso- 


In response to a per- 
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ciation, from members of the Council of National 
Defense, and from others, the Executive Commit- 
tee issued an order that all names of lonorary 
members residing in Germany be dropped from the 
membership roll. The following are among the 
names of prominent German educators on the hon- 
orary list of corresponding members whose mem- 
berships have been cancelled: 
Dr. Christian Felix 

Strasse 3, Gottingen; Dr. 


Wilhelm-Weber 
Wilhelm 
University of Berlin, Berlin; Dr. Karl Reinhardt, 
Schillerstrasse 8, Steglitz, Berlin; Dr. Friedrich 
Gustav Adolph E. L. Schmidt, Cultus Ministeri- 
um, Berlin; Dr. Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 


Klein, 
Paszkowski, 


dorff, Berlin University,’ Berlin; Dr. Anton H. 
Appelmann, Herzlake Hannover; Dr. John Mez, 
Munich. 
THE SPIRIT WE LIKE. 

To the Board of Education, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
GENTLEMEN: In line with our policy of noting 
and acknowledging good work in the teaching 
corps, we wish to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing item: 

During the enforced vacation due to Spanish in- 
fluenza, W. L. Osmun, manual training director, 
has remained constantly on duty in his depart- 
ment. He has labored hard to make the repairs 
and readjustments which he has found necessary 
to the proper management of the class work en- 
trusted to him. He has not been asked to do this. 
He, too, might have profited by the opportunity 
to take a vacation on full pay. We think this 
worthy of emulation. 

Without minimizing a similar attitude on the 
part of others in the corps, we feel that this clear- 
cut instance of devotion to duty in the face of 
temptation is worthy of your official notice, and 
we move that you extend to him a vote of thanks. 

Yours truly, 
TEACHERS’ COMMITTEE. 
Approved : 
Board of Education, November 7, 1918. 


DISTRICT CLERK’S ORDER BOOK ON 
TREASURER. 

One hundred orders printed on a strong bond 
paper and substantially bound; with stub. Form 
302 is for teachers’ wages only and has proper 
spaces for entering and deducting amounts re- 
served for the pension fund. Price, 75 cents. 

The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Racine has lengthened the school days thirty 
minutes. Work begins at 8:45 a.m. instead of 9 
o'clock. 

Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association will be held in Chicago Feb- 
ruary 24-March 1. 


J. W. Riley, for many years connected with pub- 
lic schools of Wisconsin, has gone to France to aid 
in the reconstruction work. 

Janesville is planning to build a new high school 
building. The present high school building will 
be used as a junior high. Fine work. 


Green Lake County Training School Quarterly, 
under date of January, 1919, contains some very 


good suggestions and aids for rural teachers. 


J. E. Roberts was re-elected superintendent 
of schools of the city of Fond du Lac to succeed 
himself at a very handsome increase in salary. 


Mount Horeb, Wisconsin, dedicated its new high 
school building January 6, 1919. The building is 
a very unique structure and is completely modern 
in every detail. 


Edwin A. Naedler of Neillsville will sueceed 
L. S. Parker as principal of the Iron River schools. 
Mr. Parker had been very ill, caused by the in- 
fluenza epidemic. 


The “Victory Liberty Loan” will “bring the 
victors home,” and “finish the job.” The honor 
flag of the “Victory Liberty Loan” will bear a 
blue “V” on a white field, surrounded’ by a red 
border, the “V” denoting both “five” (fifth loan) 
and “Victory.” 


Milton C. Potter, superintendent of the Milwau- 


kee public schools, has been reélected for another - 


three-year term. Milwaukee knows a good school 
man and will hang onto him. 


“School teachers to receive bonus” seems to be a 
very common decision among boards of education. 
Very well, but don’t forget the raise in the monthly 
salary for the next school year. 


Miss Dora Behrend of Hortonville, for several 
years supervising teacher of Outagamie County, 
has resigned her position to enter the River Falls 
Normal School for special work, 

Dr. Ellsworth D. Wright, head of the Latin de- 
partment of Lawrence College for twenty-one 
vears, died January 11, 1919, at Clifton Springs 
Sanitarium, New York, while undergoing an op- 
eration. 

Don S$. Miller, superintendent of schools, 
Marshfield, Wisconsin, has resigned his position 
as superintendent. ‘The position has been filled by 
the election of Chester Newlum of Sauk City, 
Wisconsin. 


Kenosha is about to build a new high school 


building; total cost, $215,000, exclusive of furni-° 


ture and fixtures. The general contractors, Mad- 
, a ‘ . . 

sen & Peterson of Minneapolis, are planning to 

start operations March 1. 


A new county training school site has been 


agreed upon by the County Board of Supervisors’ 


of Langlade County. A new building will soon 
be erected thereon. A good indorsement of the 


work done in this school. 


Miss Edith Stone of Pardeeville, one of the su- 
pervising teachers in the Columbia County schools, 
has resigned her position. She has accepted a 
position as one of the teachers in the Manitowoc 
County Normal School at Manitowoc. 


Jessie Martiny, principal of the state graded 
school at La Valle, has been appointed county su- 
perintendent for Sauk County to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of George W. Davies, 
who held the position for twelve years. 

Assistant Superintendent Leo Stern of the Mil- 
waukee schools resigns his position as head of the 
foreign language department, the same to take 
effect at the close of the present school year. Mr. 
Stern has been connected with the public school 
system of Milwaukee for thirty-five years. 
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The schools of Neillsville will be in session this 
The extra 
month will help to make up the time lost on ae- 


year for ten months instead of nine. 
count of the “flu.” The teachers will receive ten 
full months’ pay. 

Albert EK. Johnson, principal of the East Side 
School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, has gone with the 
Such is 


the fate of many good men who would like to stay 


Century Pen Company of the same city. 


at the teaching game, but’ business offers are more 
attractive financially and the long term of service 
more certain. 

Wrightstown has provided a fine new $17,000 
high school building. Before school opened in the 
fall Principal E, A. Seymour spent a week inter- 
esting the young people in the surrounding rural 
school districts in the work of the high school. 
As a result twenty-one pupils from those districts 
joined the freshman class. 


The public school pupils of Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin, own Uncle Sam’s war securities to the value 
of $22,337, as shown by a report prepared at the 
end of 1918. Every ward school has its little bond- 
holders as well as war savings stamps and thrift 
stamps. Most of those buying stamps are continu- 
ing the purchases on a systematic plan. 


After teaching in the public schools of Racine 


for thirty-four vears D. O. Hibbard, principal of - 


the Lincoln School, has asked the board of educa- 
tion for a leave of absence for the remainder of 
the year, owing to failing health. He is now in 
South Carolina with his son and hopes to improve 
and again return to his educational duties. 


Doctor George C. Sellery, chairman of the his- 
tory department, has been appointed acting dean of 
the College of Letters and Science of the Univer- 
sitv of Wisconsin for the remainder of the aca- 
demic year. Doctor Sellery has been a member 
of the University of Wisconsin faculty for eighteen 
years. 

A night school in commercial branches has been 
in operation in the Neillsville High School for 
some weeks and the effort appears to be well worth 
while. The night school work is given for those 
who cannot attend school in the regular session 
and day students are not admitted. At present 
there is an enrollment of eighteen and the work 
is under the supervision of Miss Ella C. Frisby, 
the regular commercial teacher. 
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Lieutenant J. M. Chapman, a member of the 
high school faculty until he volunteered his serv- 
ices to Uncle Sam last April, has been made prin- 
cipal of the Wautoma High School. Lieutenant 
Chapman received his discharge several weeks ago 
at Camp Jackson, South Carolina, and visited here 
before going to his home at Tomah. His many 
friends here are pleased to hear of his appointment. 


Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, 


schools, Kenosha, Wisconsin, deserves much praise 


superintendent of 


upon the comprehensive report of the public schools 
of the city of Kenosha which she has just complet- 
ed. The printed report is a work of art and it 
ought to inspire the Kenosha citizens with pride— 
their public schools, and they should liberally sup- 
port their superintendent in her plan for a “great- 
er” Kenosha educationally. 


The teaching of thrift is made a matter directly 
between the teachers of the Appleton public schools 
and their respective pupils without any new ma- 
that The 
in Thrift,” is furnished the -teach- 


chinery being organized for purpose. 


text, “Lessons 


ers; Ben Franklin, the “patron saint” of the thrift 


movement, is made the center of the thrift thought 
at first, with this soon developed the desire to 
earn, buy war stamps, and become a real stock- 
holder in the best government on the face of the 
earth. 


Miss Ellen McDonald, county superintendent of 
schools of Oconto County, has made wonderful 


progress in organizing school societies for the 
purpose of training pupils how to conduct and 
preside at business and special meetings. Thirty- 


three schools have organized such societies. A num- 
ber of war orphans have been adopted by certain 
schools of the county. 


Miss Lilley Young, instructor in history at the 
Fond du Lae High School, has been selected as 
one of the Wisconsin women who will go overseas 
to direct recreation and reconstruction work. She 
is one of two women from this state who has been 
named for so important an undertaking and the 
That 
Miss Young is thoroughly deserving of the place 


honor is therefore all the more distinctive. 


and that her work overseas will be marked by the 
same exceptional efficiency as has characterized her 
duties in Fond du Lae are certain. Her many 
friends will wish her every success in her new field 


of endeavor. 
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George W. Davies, for twelve years county 
superintendent of schools of Sauk county, re- 
cently resigned the above position, resignation 
took effect January first. Mr. Davies has done 
most excellent work in the capacity of a county 
agent, and he has just been elected county agent 
of Grant County at $2500 per year. The schools 
have lost an excellent county superintendent and 
Grant county has a first class county agent. 
Isn’t it aboht time that county boards were do- 
ing something in the line of paying a decent 
salary to the superintendents ? 

WHAT THE STATES ARE ASKING THEIR LEGIS- 
LATURES TO DO FOR EDUCATION 
THIS YEAR. 

1. Americanization of the foreign-born, with 
English as the sole medium of instruction in the 
school (eighteen states). 

2. More money from the states to help the 
schools of the local communities (fifteen states). 

3. County as the unit of organization for schools 
(nine states). 

1. Higher qualifications for county superintend- 
ents (seven states). 

5. Continuation schools for persons between 
twelve and eighteen years of age (seven states). 

6. Stronger compulsory education laws (nine 
states ). 

7. Comptlsory physical education (four states). 

8. Higher salaries for teachers (fourteen states). 

TEACHER’S VIEW POINT. 

Some reasons why teachers should be given a 
substantial wage increase: (1) That the pur- 
chasing power of salaries has been reduced by the 
high cost of living just as definitely as though the 
salaries had been cut by the state and that many 
of the teachers can barely meet expenses on the 
salaries they receive. 

(2) That there has begun an exodus of strong 
teachers from the schools, which exodus is increas 
ing and will continue to increase unless salaries are 
raised more nearly to the level of those in the 
schools in other states, or are increased to more 
nearly approach the remuneration received for 
work done in other lines of worthy endeavor. 

(3) That Wisconsin cannot hope to retain its 
high standard of efficiency in teachers for the com- 
mon schools unless salaries more nearly commen- 
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surate with the cost of living are paid to hold the 
best teachers and attract the ablest men and women 
to the service. 

(4) That the public demands a more vigorous 
educational program than ever before and oppor- 
tunities unparalleled in history lie just at the door 
of educational endeavor ready to be cultivated and 
developed into the fruits of higher civilization.. 

(5) That our country is enjoving and will most 
probably continue to enjoy an unprecedented pros- 
perity in all kinds of enterprise, hence can ill 
afford not to properly finance the work of public 
welfare in all its phases. 

(6) That the public is ready to pay the price 
to draw the very best of talent into the profession 
by increasing the pay for service rendered. 

(7) That there is no wav of obtaining the need- 
ed funds for this purpose except by direct legisla- 
tive action. ‘ 

The goal set for Grant County by Superintend- 
ent K. J. Young is that there shall be a Red Cross 
and war saving activity in every society and every 
district must have a society. 

Fond du Lae County has five new rural school 
buildings. Antiquated structures are receiving the 
proper treatment in this county. Let other coun- 
ties do likewise. 

The Fisk Teachers’ Agency, of Chicago, and 
the National Teachers’ Agency are to have, dur- 
ing the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in Chicago, Congress Hotel Head- 
quarters at Booth No. 76, Gold Room, where 
they will be glad to see their friends and have 
them use the booth as a meeting place. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 

For emergency vacancies and for next September. 
Representatives and co-perating agencies widely scat- 
tered. Headquarters during the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, Chicago, Booth No. 76, 
Gold Room, Congress Hotel. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
General Offices -- Evanston, Illinois. 
Washington Office -- Munsey Bldg. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
We cordially invite you to call upon us during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence at our 
Congress Hotel Headquarters, Booth No. 76, in the 
Gold Room. Feel perfectly free to make use of our 
headquarters as a place to meet your friends and to 
have your letters sent. 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 





Ernest E. Olp, Manager 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

My Country. A text-book in civics and patriotism 
for upper grades and junior high school. ‘‘The 
book that makes Americans.’’ By Grace A. Tur- 
kington. Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Publishers. 

Boy Activity Projects. Excellent problems in farm 
woodwork—practical presentation—well graded 
and well adapted for manual training causes. 
Price $1.25. By Samuel A. Blackburn, B.E. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 

Conversations Militaires. A conversation book for 
soldiers, with notes and vocabulary. By E. E. 
Patlow. Published by D. C. Heath & Co. 

Good English, Book Three. A seventh and eighth 
grade English book. This completes the series 
for the grades. By Elson & Marsh. Published 
by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

French Short Stories. Lake English Classics Se- 


ries. By Harry C. Schweikert. Price $.40. 
Published by Scott, Foresman & Co. 
A First Latin Book for High School. By Harry 


Fletcher Scott, A.M., of the University of Chi- 
cago High School. The text is unique in pre- 
senting essentials of the Latin for future use. 
Published by Scott, Foresman & Co. 

A History of the United States for Grammar 
Schools. By Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D., and 
Calvin Noyes Kendall, LL.D. It stands for the 
important events in our national life properly 
associated with Americanism. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Publishers. 

The New American Citizen. 
It gives the essentials of civics and economics 
and develops the ethics of good citizenship. Pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co. 

Stories of Patriotism. By Norma Helen Deming 
and Katharine Isabel Bemis. A patriotic reader 
for the intermediate grades. Growth of our na- 
tion in war, song and story. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Publishers. 


A Calendar of Leading Experiments. By Wm. S. 


Franklin and Barry MacNutt. Price, $2.50. All 
rights reserved. South Bethlehem, Pa., Franklin 
MacNutt and Charles, Publishers. 





By Charles F. Dole. ° 


University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION, 1919 
June 30th to August 8th 
(Law School June 23d to August 29th) 


320 Courses. 160 Instructors. Graduate and un- 
dergraduate work leading to the bachelor’s and 
higher degrees. Letters and Science, Medicine, 
Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (including Home 
Economics.) 


Teachers’ Courses in high-school subjects, Strong 
programs in all academic departments. Excep- 
tional research facilities. 


Special Features: Agricultural Education; Amer- 
icanization; Auto-engineering; Commercial and 
Industrial ‘Geography; Commercial Correspon- 
dence and Advertising; Diplomacy of the War; 
Education; Festivals; French House; the Great 
War and its Liquidation; History of the United 
States 1898-1918; Heredity and Eugenics; Labor 
Problems and Industrial Service; Moral Educa- 
tion; Music; Practical Problems in Democracy; 
Romance Languages; School Relations; Voca- 
tional Education; the War and Political Recon- 
struction. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE 
LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 


One fee for all courses, $15 except Law (10 weeks) 
$25. For detailed announcements, address . 


Registrar, University, Madison, Wis. 











Mr. School Man--Why Not Double Your Worth? 


Many who now receive $2000 a year income can make double 
that amount with us and render even as great a public service. 
If you feel that you have the qualifications of a salesman and 
organizer and desire to consider an unusual opportunity to 
prove it, write for full particulars or personal interview to 


W. A. POTTINGER, Madison, Wissonsin 











scription $2.00 






BOATS! CAN YOU 


(Ask your newsdealer, ngage seme napintas 


POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE 


with its four hundred pictures and four hundred articles each month, is bigger 
and better than ever. Our correspondents in all parts of the world are 
continually on the watch for new and interesting things for our readers. 
POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE IS FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 


Ask them to on you a copy or send 20c for the latest issue, postpaid. Yearly sub- 
to all parts of the United States, its possessions, Canada and Mexico. 


* POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


SEE? 
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There-is a strong demand for 


TEACHERS 


of successful experience 


for the school year of 1919 -- 1920. We 
can help teachers of such experience and 
excellent scholarship to better positions. 
If interested, enroll now to get best service, 
and become established for next year. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


12 South Carroll Street 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
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STORIES OF AMERICANS 
IN‘: THE WORLD WAR 


Chis book should be read by 
children of the Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, and Gighth Grades 


This book has a patriotic thrill in 
every paragraph. 


There is not a sentence that does 
not deal with the World War. 


There is not a sentence that is not 
enobling. 


School Edition, 40 cents a copy 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
BOSTON 
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vitamine imagist 
lorry air hole {| 
camouflage 


New 


i | Word & cloverleaf poilu 


brisance 
junior high school questionnaire 
and hundreds more have been added to 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. For the first time you can find 
authoritative answers to your 
questions about the new terms. 2 





Facts are demanded as never before. 
Exact information is indispensable. 

Never before was the New Interna- {| 
tional so urgently needed in school \ 
work, and never before was it procur- 
able at a price so relatively low. 

Regular and India-Paper Editions 


Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, Third Edition. 
A New Book. 1248 Pages. 1700 Illustrations. 


Write for Specimen Pages. FREE to teachers, a new booklet, 
“Use of the Dictionary--Games wiih the Dictionary.” 


| G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield Mass. 
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